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‘‘LIBRARY ISOLATIONISM . . . as much as any single 
factor is responsible for the continuance of small inadequate libra- 
ries, in place of the development of larger units of service. Instead 
of taking its true place as a community service, whether that com- 
munity be in effect a trading area, or a sociological region, the 
library has commonly kept its sights solely upon its legal boundaries. 
It has even competed with neighboring libraries to the detriment of 
’ both. One step in making the library a true community agency 
involves an analysis of the pattern of service now in existence and 
a frank appraisal of the ultimate gains that might result from 


larger units of service. 


The roots of the problem lie deep. They arise out of the fact 
that in a great many libraries, management, if not actually self- 
perpetuating, tends to be so in practice. A long tradition of inde- 
pendence and isolationism may have been developed. Librarians 
and trustees owe it to themselves and to their profession to do all 
in their power to combat any such tendency. The library must 
have the “feel” of the community. It must be receptive to every- 
thing that is going on in the community. It must make a sincere 
attempt to study community agencies and make the best possible 
| adaption of its services. This can rarely be accomplished if the 
i . library’s attitude is one of aloofness. It involves a breaking down 
of many long-established prejudices, and revision of certain funda- 
mental procedures. The ultimate gains, however should more than 


offset the immediate cost.” 


From: The Administration of the American Public Library, 
by E. W. and John McDiarmid. A. L. A. 1943. p. 20. 
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HOME ASSOCIATIONS IN LITERATURE 


By Mase. W. SCHLAFER* 


JT may be truly said that the longing for 
familiar scenes that have receded in the dis- 
tance is a trait common to the’ whole of 
humanity. Notwithstanding the lure of 
change and adventure, there is an abiding 
satisfaction in reviewing the old paths. 
Someone has said that reflection is a phase 
of life scarcely less delightful than enjoy- 
ment. 

Another has described “‘the safely memo- 
ried wealth of friendly place and person, of 
piquant experience and a thousand savor- 
able little adventurings” as ‘“‘the only wealth 
that grows sweeter and dearer as years pile 
higher.” 

Past associations, especially of early years, 
loom large in the mature mind. There is 
a tendency to dwell upon them and an in- 
clination to construct them in tangible form. 
Thus, we have the biographical rendering 
of past experiences as a common method 
of preserving them for the benefit of one’s 
self and for others. Even in fiction the 
author often lives again in his leading 
character. And who of us, in our vicarious 
reading, does not find ourself in the 
thoughts and experiences presented on the 
written page. 


NEW ENGLAND AUTHORS 


The hallowed charm of one’s birthplace 
is an inspiration for some of the most beau- 
tiful lines in prose and verse. We are told 
that the birthplace of Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich, in Portsmouth, N. H., was the home 
of his grandfather. The ample old house, 
with cheerful rooms and comfortable fur- 
nishings, stately trees and garden, live again 
in his ‘Story of a Bad Boy.’ 

He has also given us, in his poem ‘Elm- 
wood,’ a picture of the birthplace of James 
Russell Lowell, who lived here the most of 
his life. Lowell, himself, wrote of Elm- 
wood, “I often wish I had not grown into 
it so. I have but one home in America, 
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and that is the house where I was born 
and where, if it shall please God, I hope 
to die. I shouldn’t be happy anywhere 
else.” He may be likened to Oliver Gold- 
smith’s father, the vicar of ‘The Deserted 
Village,’ who “nor e’er had changed, nor 
wished to change his place.” 

In Lowell and others of his time the last- 
ing impressions of early environment largely 
determine the trend of their life and works. 
Local coloring is very evident in the verse 
of the New England poets. The woods and 
meadows, the hills, mountains and rivers, 
within easy range, took on meaning and 
often became objects for their odes. 

William Cullen Bryant has been called 
a priest of nature. The mountains and 
valieys around the village of his birth, 
Cummington in western Massachusetts, are 
very beautiful. After some years he bought 
the old homestead and lived there during 
a part of the time, that he might revisit 
some of the haunts of his boyhood. 

The beauty of the hills, woods and 
streams around Litchfield, Conn., the birth- 
place of Harriet Beecher Stowe, was the 
source for her love of nature which she 
never outgrew. Her relationship to a re- 
markable family gave her an understanding 
of happy domestic life portrayed in ‘We 
and Our Neighbors.’ 

Harriet Prescott Spofford calls Whittier’s 
‘Snowbound,’ “our one national idyll, the 
perfect poem of New England winter life.” 
The universal appeal of this tribute to 
home and family gives it a place beside 
Burns’ ‘Cotter’s Saturday Night’ and Gold- 
smith’s ‘Deserted Village.’ Further light on 
incidents of Whittier’s childhood is found 
in his poem ‘The Barefoot Boy.’ 


ENGLISH WRITERS 


The love of the New Englanders for their 
native abode is probably an inheritance 
from their forbears of the Old World. Over 
and over again are we reminded of the 
regard of the Englishman for his native 
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land. During his stay in a foreign clime 
Browning expressed this longing, “O, to be 
in England, now that April’s there.” 

William Morris said of England, “It must 
be a hard heart I think, that does not love 
it, whether a man has been born among it 
like ourselves, or has come wonderingly on 
its simplicity from all the grandeur over 
seas.” 

Those who know it best claim that the 
soul of England is to be found in the coun- 
try. - More poets have gained inspiration 
from the English countryside than from any 
other region. William Blake wrote of Felp- 
ham, where he lived for a time: “The 
sweet air and the voices of winds, trees and 
birds, and the odours of the happy grounds, 
make it a dwelling for immortals.” 

In a letter to his mother, Matthew Ar- 
nold writes of a sojourn at Chertsey, “the 
poetical town of our childhood.” Mention 
is made of “the meadow path, the Abbey 
river with its wooden bridge and the nar- 
row lane by the old wall.” 

George Crabbe wrote in ‘The Hall’: 


“He chose his native village, and the hill 
He climb’d a boy had its attraction still.” 


The artists likewise have this love for the 
homeland; John Constable once said, “I 
love every stile and stump and lane in the 
village; as long as I am able to hold a 
brush I shall never cease to paint them.” 

The poetry of Alfred Tennyson is full of 
references to the scenes of his birthplace 
at Somersby Rectory in Lincolnshire. One 
of his critics, Edward Fitzgerald, informs 
us that ‘The May Queen’ is “all Lincoln- 
shire inward.” The Somersby brook, with 
its “runlet tinkling from the rock” at 
Holywell, and its “haunts of coot and hern,” 
frequently appears in his poems. Edward 
Thomas writes his musical poem, “The Lady 
of Shalott,” as the most perfect example 
of Tennyson’s manner in mingling noble 
characters with pleasant scenes. 

In all Enlish literature perhaps no one 
has paid more sincere homage to his native 
region than John Clare. The plants, birds, 
bees and animals of the fields were his 
friends and he was entirely at home among 
them. He writes of the cottage of his 
childhood: 
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“The old house stooped just like a cave, 
Thatched o’er with mosses green; 
Winter around the walls would rave, 
But all was calm within; 
The trees are here all green again, 
Here bees the flowers still kiss, 
But flowers and trees seemed sweeter 
then; 
My early home was this.” 


BONNIE SCOTLAND 


The scenery of rural Scotland has been 
preserved for us by Robert Burns. Near 
his cottage were the “banks and braes 0’ 
bonnie Doon,” with the ancient ivy covered 
bridge, ‘Auld Brig,’ some little distance up 
the stream. A quarter of a mile away is 
Kirk Alloway, a shrine reverenced more 
than many more magnificent structures. In 
all their experiences, sad or otherwise, the 
Scotch people are said to derive comfort 
and courage from the verses of Bobby 
Burns. 

During his boyhood, James Thomson, 
author of ‘The Seasons,’ lived at South- 
dean, Scotland. The manse, a 
thatched cottage, was his home. In his ex- 
cursions through the country of the Tweed 
and Teviot, and the majestic old ruins of 
Jedburgh, Dryburgh and Melrose Abbeys, 
he stored memories to be used among the 
scenes of ‘The Seasons.’ 

Sir Walter Scott, as a child, became fa- 
miliar with the rocks of Smailholm and the 
beautiful scenery of Kelso. His home, Ab- 
botsford, is on the banks of the Tweed, 
three miles from Melrose which he has 
commemorated in the ‘Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.’ Describing his youthful impres- 
sions of Scotland’s beauty and _ historical 
associations, he writes, “From this time the 
love of natural beauty, more especially 
when combined with ancient ruins, or re- 
mains of our fathers’ piety or splendour, 
became with me an insatiable passion.” 


small 


GARDENS 


“The kiss of the sun for pardon, 
The song of the birds for mirth; 
One is nearer God’s Heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth.” 
—‘God’s Garden,’ by Dorothy 
Frances Gurney. 
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For much that is appealing in literature 
we owe the inspiration of gardens. The 
Wordsworth cottage at Rydal Mount, near 
Rydal Lake, was covered with roses and 
honeysuckles and surrounded by a garden. 
The poet spent much of his time among the 
trees, 


birds and flowers, composing his 


verses and writing them later. 


Among the poems of Tennyson, the back- 
ground for the ‘Ode to Memory,’ ‘The 
Blackbird,’ and ‘The Progress of Spring’ is 
said to be furnished. by the garden of his 
youth at the Rectory: 


“An English home: 
pour’d 


grey twilight 


On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 
Softer than sleep—all things in order stored, 
A haunt of ancient peace.” 
—‘The Palace of Art.’ 


At an old-fashioned home, in a secluded 
part of Stoke, called West End, lived the 
mother and aunts of Thomas Gray. In 
the garden, screened by trees and watered 
by a small stream, the author of the im- 
mortal ‘Elegy’ is said to have planted many 
of the trees that are still alive. After the 
death of his mother he writes of his lonely 
existence, “Happy they that can create a 
rosetree, or plant a honeysuckle; that can 
watch the brood of a hen, or see a fleet 
of their own ducklings launch into the 
water; it is with a sentiment of envy that 
I speak it, who never shall have even a 
thatched roof of my own, nor gather a 
strawberry, but in Covent Garden.” 


Margaret Deland considered her garden 
the most interesting of her youthful pos- 
sessions. Her first literary work was in 
verse, under the titlel ‘In an Old Garden.’ 
One of these poems, written in pencil, still 
remains, with the title, ‘The Clover.’ 

In ‘The Auld House’ Lady Nairne writes 
of her early home: 


“The wild rose and the jessamine 
Still hand upon the wa: 

How mony cherished memories 
Do they, sweet flowers, reca?” 
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RIVERS 


“Way down upon de Swanee ribber, 
Far, far away, 
Dere’s wha my heart is turning ebber, 
Dere’s wha de old folks stay.” 
‘Old Folks at Home,’ 
by Stephen Collins Foster. 


The River Charles has been celebrated 
by Holmes, Lowell and Longfellow. The 
latter has been called the poet of the 
Charles. His poem ‘To the River Charles’ 
shows his regard for the stream. From 
his window at Craigie House he had a view 
of the river and he often strolled along its 
banks or lingered on the bridge to watch 
its course. It was often his companion 
and comfort in time of mental strain and 
stress. 


The landscape of Concord, Mass., has a 
wide horizon like that of the prairie or the 
sea. The main feature is the Concord 
River which flows leisurely through broad 
meadows, completing a tranquil and peace- 
ful countryside. 


Although Emerson was born in Boston, 
much of his life was spent in Concord. 
During a part of his youth he lived in the 
Old Manse, birthplace of his father and 
built by his grandfather. In this literary 
shrine, celebrated by Hawthorne in ‘Mosses 
from an Old Manse,’ he wrote ‘Nature.’ 

Emerson wrote of the Concord, “I go 
with my friend to the shore of our little 
river, and with one stroke of the paddle 
I leave the village politics and personalities, 
yes, and the world of villages and person- 
alities behind, and pass intoa delicate 
realm of sunset and moonlight. . . Our 
eyes are bathed in these lights and forms. 

The proudest, most heart-rejoicing 
festival that valor and beauty, power and 
taste ever decked and enjoyed, establishes 
itself upon the instant.” 

In Washington Irving’s letter to the 
Knickerbocker for March 1839, we find his 
sentiment for the Hudson, “I thank God 
I was born on the banks of the Hudson! 
I think it an invaluable advantage to be 
born and brought up in the neighborhood 
of some grand and noble object in nature; 
a river, a lake, or a mountain. We make 


a friendship with it, we in a manner ally 
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It remains an ob- 
ject of our pride and affections, a rallying 
point, to call us home again after all our 
wanderings. ‘The things which we have 
learned in our childhood,’ says an old writer, 
‘grow up with our soul and unite them- 
selves to it.’ So it is with the scenes 
among which we have passed our early 
days; they influence the whole course of 
our thoughts and feelings; and I fancy I 
can trace much of what is good and pleas- 
ant in my own heterogeneous compound, 
to my early companionship with this glori- 
ous river.” 


In ‘Home by the River,’ Archibald Rut- 
ledge speaks, from this vantage point, of 
the mental reassurance and security he has 
found: “There is here a gentleness that 
suggests what life can be; that in the realm 
of the heart, inglorious is the victory of 
might. There is something that persuades 
one to accept quietly life’s stillness and its 
song. Only by such reconcilement can we 
find an answer to life’s longing. Here, in 
this deep harbor of eternal dreams, the 
spirit finds sanctuary and is able, untor- 
mented by life’s badgerings, to meditate 
on the mystery all about us. The calm 
of the natural world must be the peace of 
God.” 


ourselves to it for life. 


TREES 


“Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree.” 
‘Trees,’ by Joyce Kilmer. 


The city of Cambridge, Mass., is noted 
for its elm trees, from which the home of 
Lowell has derived its name. The poet’s 
father planted many of the trees under 
which Lowell played as a child. Affection- 
ate references are made to trees in some 
of his finest poems; he pays tribute to the 
“tall elm” in ‘A Day in June.’ 

Christopher North (John Wilson) lived 
for a time in an old moss-roofed cottage 
among the lakes of Ellery, Scotland. After 
the death of his wife he would allow none 
of the trees to be molested. A _ large 
sycamore was a prominent feature of the 
grounds, and North has said of this tree, 
“Oh, sweetest and shadiest of sycamores, 
we love thee beyond all trees.” 
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In ‘Our Homestead’ Phoebe Cary does 
not fail to mention the trees: 


“Our old brown homestead reared its walls 
From the wayside dust aloof, 

Where the apple boughs could almost cast 
Their fruit upon its roof. 


And the cherry tree, so near it grew, 
That when awake I’ve lain, 
In the lonesome nights, I’ve heard the 
limbs 
As they creaked against the pane.” 


A rowan tree, our mountain ash, was es- 
pecially dear to Lady Nairne: 


“O rowan tree, O rowan tree- thou’lt aye 
be dear to me! 

Intwined thou art wi’ mony ties o’ hame 
and infancy. 

Thy leaves were aye the first o’ spring, 
thy flowers the simmer’s pride; 

There wasna sic a ‘bonnie tree in a’ the 
country side, O rowan tree!” 


From another sincere tree lover, George 
Pope Morris, is the oft-quoted poem ‘The 
Oak,’ of which the first stanza is most 
familiar: 


“Woodman, spare that tree! 
Touch not a single bough! 

In youth it sheltered me, 
And I’ll protect it now.” 


It is unfortunate that the white man has 
not retained the Indian’s appreciation of 
nature. Only through the urgent, perse- 
vering defense of John Muir and other 
kindred spirits have many of our noble 
trees been preserved. 


THOUGHTS FROM AFAR 


Emerson’s deepest satisfaction was de- 
rived from association with friends and 
with nature. For him “Traveling is a 
fool’s paradise” and “that country is fairest 
which is inhabited by the noblest minds.” 

Like Emerson, Richard Jefferies found 
intense meaning in nature. Wherever he _ 
went, the hamlet of Coate, England, his 
birthplace, remained “the home of his 
spirit.” 

Walt Whitman was at home in various 
parts of America and Canada. He loved 
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to sing of places and people, yet he had a 
tender regard for his birthplace at Long 
Island: 


“O to go back to the place where I was 
born, 

To hear the birds sing once more, 

To ramble about the house and barn 
and over.the fields once more, 

And through the orchard and along the 
old lanes once more.” 

—A Song of Joys.’ 


Sidney Lanier always longed for the 
beautiful country side of his early years 
at Macon, Georgia. It seemed to him that 
the river, trees and hills had formed a 
setting for an ideal existence such as God 
had intended. In ‘From the Flats’ we find 
this yearning for home: 


“Oh, might I through these tears 

But glimpse some hill my Georgia high 
uprears, 

Where white the quartz and pink the 
pebble shine, 

The hickory heavenward strives, the mus- 
cadine 

Swings o’er the slope, the oak’s far falling 
shade 

Darkens the dogwood in the bottom glade, 

And down the hollow from a ferny nook 
Bright leaps a living brook!” 


John Clare echoes the thought of Words- 
worth that “Heaven lies about us in our 
infancy”: 


“I’ve left my own old home of homes, 
Green fields and every pleasant place; 
The summer like a stranger comes, 
I pause and hardly know her face. 
I miss the hazel’s happy green, 
The bluebell’s quiet hanging blooms, 
Where envy’s smeer was never seen, 
Where staring malice never comes.” 
—The Flitting.’ 


During all the years that Washington Irv- 
ing spent abroad, he never ceased to yearn 
for “dear little Sunnyside,” his home on 
the Hudson, “Though the illusions of youth 
have faded from the landscape, the recol- 
lections of departed years and departed 
pleasures shed over it the mellow charm 
of evening sunshine.” 

The ‘Vicar of Wakefield’ has been classed 
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as the first true novel of home and family. 
Someone has said, “No bad man could 
write a book so full of the soft sunshine 
and tender beauty of domestic life—so 
sweetly wrought out of the gentle recollec- 
tions of the old home at Lissoy.” The 
‘Deserted Village’ is Goldsmith’s memorial 
in verse of the hamlet of his boyhood. 

In ‘The Traveller’ he writes of his long- 
ing for old friends and scenes: 


“Blest be that spot where cheerful guests 


retire 

To pause from toil, and trim their evening 
fire; 

Blest that abode where want and pain 
repair, 


And every stranger finds a ready chair; 
Blests be those feasts, with simple plenty 
crown’d, 
Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jests or pranks that never 
fail, 
Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale; 
Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 
And learn the luxury of doing good. 
a eo = 
My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 
And find no spot of all the world my own.” 


Perhaps the most loved song in the Eng- 
lish language was written from the pathetic 
experience of our passionately yearning for 
that which was denied him: ‘Home, Sweet 
Home,’ by John Howard Payne. 

In General Douglas MacArthur’s cable- 
gram, thanking the University of Wisconsin 
for the honor bestowed upon him at the 
commencement, he said, “I feel the warmth 
of a wanderer, returning in the twilight of 
his days from scenes of struggle, agony and 
death, to the still cloistered halls of youth 
and peace. . . You have rededicated me 
to an imperishable ideal, and you have re- 
freshed the battle-worn spirit of an old 
soldier with the fragrance that clusters 
around the sacred memories of that magic 
word home.” 


NATIONAL SOLIDARITY 


In the words of Vachal Lindsay: “The 
things most worth while are one’s own 
hearth and neighborhood.” 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow has fit- 
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tingly expressed the contentment possessed 
by those who “Keep the lights of home”: 


“Happy he, whom neither wealth nor 
fashion, 

Nor the march of the encroaching city, 
Drives an exile 

From the hearth of his ancestral home- 


stead. 


We may build more splendid habitations, 
Fill our rooms with paintings and with 
sculptures, 
But we cannot 
Buy with gold the old associations.” 
—The Golden Mile-Stone.’ 


Concerning a vagabond existence Charles 
Wagner, author of ‘The Simple Life,’ says, 
“The thought of it makes me envy the lot 
of those who have a house of their own, 
however tiny, where their forefathers died 
and their children were born; a house which 
speaks of personal things, preserves the 
dear old traditions and the memories of 
childhood, says adieu when you leave it, 
and smiles when you return.” 

—By the Fireside.’ 


For Knut Hamsun a complete home con- 
tains a plot of ground possessed and tilled 
by successive generations. With others 
who have pictured peasant life, he deplores 
the modern tendency toward weakening the 
bonds of society, manifest in two ways: 
separation from the soil and separation 
from the home. William Cobbett con- 
sidered the laborers cottages and gardens 
an honor to England, “which distinguishes 
it from all the rest of the world.” It was 
his belief that “when people are uncor- 
rupted, they always like home best, be it 
in itself what it may.” 

Hilaire Belloc found satisfaction in the 
diversity of England, which is similar to 
the features of an old town, that “have 
character as men have.” He traces this 
characteristic to the ability of the indi- 
vidual, and associates it with “ownership, 
and what comes from ownership—the love 
of home.” 

The people of the Netherlands are not 
prone to seek enjoyment apart from home. 
They care little for the theatre, moving pic- 
tures or concerts. Next to the church they 
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deem their homes the best place in which 
to spend their time. Their ideal might be 
expressed in the words of the Englishman, 
“My house is my castle.” 

History records longevity for any people 
which retains a love of home and family 
ties. We have consistently admired the 
people of China, England and Holland for 
their heroic defense of home and country 
during the late war. Their faith and love 
for the motherland is fittingly expressed in 
the song, “There will always be an Eng- 
land.” We remember that one of the weak- 
nesses in national life that brought on the 
fall of the Roman Empire was the loss of 
regard for home. 

In the works and ways of those who have 
braved frontier life we find a “rugged in- 
dividualism” combined with love of home 
and community; the home. came to have a 
deeper meaning through their valiant efforts 
to build and preserve it. History and liter- 
ature present no more worthy characters 
than our sturdy pioneers. 


ULTIMATUM 


We have found that idealization of the 
past occupies a very important place among 
the themes of literature. The glamour of 
youth’s golden age can never be outshone 
by later rivalries. One’s native environ- 
ment seems fairer by contrast with scenes 
of experience in after years. 

One must acknowledge the debt of the 
present to the past, since today is largely 
a heritage from all the yesterdays. Through 
realization of this obligation there is the 
tendency to hallow the days that are be- 
yond recall. 

At the same time acknowledgment must 
be made of limitations for which the pres- 
ent has in part atoned. The yearning for 
old things is solaced to some extent through 
acquirement of the new. This craving for 
the ideal, of which the past seems to offer 
a fair example, is part and parcel of human 
experience. 

John Burroughs, in speaking of his boy- 
hood days in the country, said, “The past, 
the past has such a hold on me.” He had 
remained so attached to his early home 
that the old farm things had become “bone 
of his bone and flesh of his fiesh.” How- 
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ever, he realized that, in this world of 
uncertain outcomes, his longing might re- 
main unsatisfied. “It almost amounts to a 
disease—this homesickness which home can- 
not cure—a strange complaint. Sometimes, 
when away from the old scenes, it seems 
as if I must go back to them, as if I should 
find the old contentment and satisfaction 
there in the circle of the hills. But I know 
I should not—the soul’s thirst can never be 
slaked. My hunger is the hunger of the 
imagination.” 

Wordsworth considered this hunger an as- 
surance of life’s continuation. And, with 
him, are we not justified in feeling that it 
argues for fulfilment in our future exist- 
ence. 


“But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 

Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing; 

Upholds us — cherish — and have power 
to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence: truths that wake, 
To perish never. 
. = « 
What though the radiance which was once 
so bright 
Be now for ever taken from my sight, 
Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the 
flower; 

We will grieve not, rather find 

Strength in what remains behind, 

In the primal sympathy 

Which having been, must ever be.” 

(Intimations of Immortality). 


In the words of Alfred Noyes, “In all 
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that longing our faces are turned towards 
a world that transcends time.” 

As the ties that bind us to this mortal 
realm grow less, the bonds of the eternal 
become more apparent. Phoebe Cary wrote 
of the old homestead, but in later years 
we find her interest centered rather in the 
fairer home of the future: 


“One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er; 
I am nearer home to-day 
Than I ever have been before.” 
(Nearer Home). 


In ‘Crossing the Bar’ Tennyson expresses 
his desire for a peaceful arrival at the 
harbor of his destination: 


“Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning at the bar, 
When I put out to sea. 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the 
boundless deep 
Turns again home.” 


As a result of ceaseless change due to 
time and experience, there is born in hu- 
manity a desire for permanence. The 
matured ideal of home then becomes a 
structure beyond man’s power to 
create, “A building of God, a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 
(II Corinthians 5:1.) There is also a long- 
ing for a habitation of more perfect beauty 
and expansion in the art of living, in ac- 
cordance with the assurance, “In my 
Father’s house are many mansions: if it 
were not so, I would have told you. I go 
to prepare a place for you.” (John 14:2.) 
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A delightful description, in personal 
vein, of an English family, of which the 
father became Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Chase, Mary Ellen—A goodly heritage. 
Holt. 1932. 
An account, largely autobiographical, 
of Maine seacoast life. 


Croy, 
1943. 
Humorous recital of a country boy’s life 


in Missouri and his subsequent prepara- 
tion for authorship. 


Homer — Country cured. Harper. 


Croy, Homer—Wonderful neighbor. Har- 
per. 1945. 
Another story of his boyhood, supple- 


mentary to ‘Country cured.’ 


DeJong, David Cornel—With a Dutch ac- 
cent; how a Hollander became an Ameri- 
can. Harper. 1944. 

Influences of Dutch customs and tra- 
ditions on a boy’s early life near the 
dikes of Holland. Part 2 is his expe- 
riences in his new American home. 

Dell, Floyd—Homecoming. Farrar & Rine- 
hart. 1933. 

Autobiography of a native of Illinois, 
born in Barry and attended school in 
Quincy. 

Drinkwater, John—Inheritance. Holt. 1931. 

His love for the English countryside 
gives a pleasing flavor to his auto- 
biography. Part 2 is entitled Discovery. 


Ferber, Edna—A peculiar treasure. Double- 


day. 1939. 
The author’s childhood in Michigan 
and Iowa. 
Flexner, Helen Whitall (Thomas) — A 
Quaker childhood. Yale Univ. Press. 
1940. 


Intimate chronicle of a Quaker family 
in Baltimore during the latter part of the 
19th century. 

Garland, Hamlin — Son of the Middle 
Border. Macmillan. 1917. 

Detailed picture of an American boy’s 
advance until he became a man of let- 
ters, having earned the name of “the 
first dirt farmer in American literature.” 


Grayson, David, pseud. of Ray Stannard 
Baker—Native American; the book of 
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my youth. v. 1. Scribner. 
American chronicle. v. 2. 

Home life on the frontier and early 
efforts at authorship. 


Hale, Edward Everett—Story of a New 
England boyhood. Little. 1893. 

Glimpses of his early homes in Bos- 

ton, by a kinsman of Lucy Larcom. 
Harris, Corra—My book and heart. Hough- 
ton. 1923. 

Memories of childhood on a plantation 
in Georgia, of her later marriage and life 
as a “circuit rider’s wife.” 

Howe, Edgar Watson—Plain people. Dodd, 
Mead. 1929. 

The author’s early interests and neigh- 

bors in Atchison, Kansas. 


1941. 


Howells, William Dean — Years of my 
youth. Harper. 1916. 
Memories of home life in Ohio. 


Hudson, William Henry— Far away and 
long ago. Dutton. 1918. 
The experiences and impressions of the 
author’s early life in Argentina. 
Jones, Rufus Matthew—A small town boy. 
Macmillan. 1941. 
Vivid description of a Quaker boyhood 
in Maine. 
Lagerlof, Selma Ottiliana Lovisa — Mar- 
backa. Doubleday. 1924. 
The author’s youth in Sweden. “Mem- 
ories of my childhood” is part 2. 


Larcom, Lucy — New England girlhood. 
Houghton. 1889. 

The author’s early home and environ- 
ment in Lowell, Mass. 

LeBlanc, Thomas J.—A boyhood in the 
bush. 1924. 

An account of early days in a Michi- 
gan logging community. 

McBride, Mary Margaret—How dear to 
my heart. Macmillan. 1940. 

Reminiscences of childhood in Mis- 
souri. 

McHugh, Mary Frances —. Thalassa, the 
story of childhood by the western wave. 
Macmillan. 1931. (The author’s youth 
in Ireland.) 

Muir, John— Story of my boyhood and 
youth. Houghton. 1913. 
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Early days in Wisconsin under the 
discipline of a strict Scotch parentage. 


Nislev, Gunnar (Jaegermester Plov, pseud.) 
—Castle of contentment; letters from a 
Jutland farm. Willett, Clark & Co. 
1937. 

Country life in Denmark through the 
four seasons of the year. 


O’Sullivan, Maurice—Twenty years a-grow- 
ing. Viking. 1933. 
Description of life among the Irish 
peasants by a Blasket Islander. 


Rak, Mary Kidder—A cowman’s wife. 
Houghton. 1934. 
Daily happenings on an Arizona cat- 
tle ranch. 


Rothery, Agnes Edwards (Mrs. H. R. 
Pratt) — Family album. Dodd, Mead. 
1942. 

Reminiscences of family life in New 
England. 


Rothery, Agnes Edwards—A fitting habi- 
tation. Dodd, Mead. 1944. 

A story of home-making in various 

conditions and places where the author 
and her husband have lived. 


Stewart, Elinore (Pruitt)—Letters of a 
woman homesteader. Houghton. 1914. 
Pioneer days in Wyoming. 
Teale, Edwin Way—Dune boy; the early 
years of a naturalist. Dodd, Mead. 1943. 
The joys of summer vacations on his 
grandfather’s farm in Indiana. 


Van Doren, Carl Clinton— Three worlds. 
Harper. 1936. 
Autobiography of three periods in the 
author’s life, the first being his youth in 
the country and a small city of Illinois. 


Woodward, Mary (Dodge)—The checkered 
years. Caxton Printers. 1937. 
Excerpts from a diary written while 
the author lived on a wheat farm in 
Dakota. 


Description: 
Bacon, Edwin M.—Literary pilgrimages in 
New England. Silver, Burdette. 1902. 
Detailed account of itineraries to the 
homes and haunts of New England 
authors. 
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Earle, Alice Morse—Home life in colonial 
days. Macmillan. 1898. 

Detailed description of home furnish- 
ings, customs and industries, compiled 
after “years of careful search and patient 
investigation.” 


Esarey, Logan—The Indiana home. R. E. 
Banta. 1943. 

An accurate and interesting picture of 
homesteading in the primeval woods of 


the Middle West. 


Faris, John T. — Historic 
America; being the story of one hundred 
and twenty historic buildings and the 
pioneers who made them notable. George 
H. Doran Co. 1918. 

Intimate descriptions of homes and 
public places. 


Gloag, John & Walker, C. T.—Home life 
in history; social life and manners in 
Britain, 200 B. C.-A. D. 1926. London, 
Benn. 1927. 

“Concerned with a broad outline of 
social conditions, also with meals, man- 
ners and conversation.” 


shrines of 


Hagen, Lois D.—A parish in the pines. 
Caxton Printers. 1938. 

Events and circumstances, replete with 
human interest, while the author’s par- 
ents were missionaries to the Indians 
and early settlers of Minnesota. 

Isely, Elise (Dubach) — Sunbonnet days. 
Caxton Printers. 1935. 

An interesting account of pioneer life 
in Missouri and Kansas. 

Jekyll, Gertrude — Old English household 
life. Putnam. 1925. “Some account of 
cottage objects and country folk.” 

Langdon, William C.—Everyday things in 
American life, 1607-1876. Scribner. 1937. 

An authoritative account of home life, 
transportation methods, public and 
private enterprise in the first eras of our 
national existence. 

Malone, Ted, pseud. of Frank Alden Rus- 
sell—American pilgrimage. Dodd, Mead. 
1942. 

Descriptive sketches of literary per- 
sonages and their homes, given originally 
on radio broadcasts. 


Pinkerton, Kathrene Sutherland (Gedney) 
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—Wilderness wife. Carrick & Evans. 
1939. 
A record of adventure and hardship 
while maintaining a home in the wilds of 
Canada. 


Rich, Louise (Dickinson)—We took to the 
woods. Lippincott. 1942. 

Humorous description of country life 

in the Rangsley Lake district of Maine. 


Rutledge, Archibald Hamilton—Home by 
Bobbs-Merrill. 1941. 

The author’s restoration of Hampton 
plantation, South Carolina, after years 
of absence, and his subsequent life 
there. 


the river. 


Shelley, Henry Charles—Literary by-paths 
in Old England. Little. 1906. 
Observations from journeys to the 
homes and “pleasant places” of literary 


personages in the British Isles. 


Weygandt, Cornelius—A passing America; 
considerations of things of yesterday fast 
fading from our world. Holt. 1932. 

The author describes some of the pic- 
turesque objects of early days in the 
northern Appalachian country-side, such 
as log-cabins, covered bridges, quill pens 
and feather beds. 


History: 

Dick, Everett — The sod-house frontier, 
1854-1890; a social history of the North- 
ern Plains from the creation of Kansas 
and Nebraska to the admission of the 
Dakotas. Appleton. 1937. 

Among the chapters are those descrip- 
tive of log-cabin days, the sod house, 
homesteader days and ways. 


Drake, Daniel — Pioneer life in Kentucky. 
Clarke. 1870. 
The modes of life and labors of the 
early settlers, written a century ago in 
“reminiscential letters” of the author. 


Turner, Frederick J. — The frontier in 
American history. Holt. 1920. 
In the chapter “Middle Western 


pioneer democracy,” the author analyzes 
the new type of American: the pioneer 
who has exchanged the old home for the 
new. 
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Fiction: 


Alcott, Louisa May—Little women. Little. 
1895. 
Story of Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy, at 
Concord, Mass., drawn from experiences 
of the Alcott family. 


Aldrich, Bess (Streeter)—A lantern in her 
hand. Appleton. 1928. 
Story of a pioneer mother in Iowa and 
Nebraska. 


Austen, Jane—Pride and prejudice. Mac- 
millan. 1813. 

A sympathetic picture of 18th century 
village life in England. The author was 
born in Steventon, Hampshire, where her 


father was rector. 


Bacheller, Irving—Eben Holden. 
1900. 

In the words of the author, “a quiet 
chronicle of country life and character” 
unraveling the story of a boy and his 
benefactor, Eben Holden. 


Grosset. 


Banér, Skulda V.—Latchstring out. Hough- 
ton. 1944. 

Life in a northern Michigan mining 
town. The author grew up in Ironwood, 
Mich., and her father is a leading char- 
acter in the story. 


Cather, Willa Sibert—O pioneers! 
ton. 1913. 
Through toil and patient waiting, the 
heroine’s faith in her native soil is duly 
rewarded. 


Hough- 


Childs, Marquis William—River town. 1932. 
An interpretation of the author’s native 
city, Clinton, Iowa. 
Darrow, Clarence. Farmington. Viking. 
1904. 
Life in a small Ohio town, both fiction 


and autobiography. 


Derleth, August — Village year, a Sauk 
Prairie chronicle. Coward-McCann. 1941. 
The author, a native of Sauk City, 
Wis., plans to produce a Sac Prairie saga 
in a number of volumes, some of which 
have already appeared. 
Dickens, Charles—David Copperfield. Gros- 
set. 1917. 
Based on pathetic experiences of the 
author’s youth in England. 
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Eggleston, Edward — The Hoosier school- 
master. Grosset. 1871. 


Founded upon the experiences of his 
brother, George Cary Eggleston, while 
teaching a country school in Indiana. 


Eliot, George—Mill on the Floss. Little. 
1900. 
Maggie Tulliver is said to represent 
the intimate characteristics of the author 
as a child. 


Falstaff, Jake, pseud. of Herman Fetzer— 
Jacoby’s corners. Houghton. 1940. 

Description of the author’s visit as a 
child with his grandparents on a farm in 
Ohio during a summer vacation. 

The big snow. Houghton. 1941. A 
sequel to “Jacoby’s corners,” in which 
the author describes the pleasure of a 
country Christmas. 


Garland, Hamlin— Trail makers of the 
Middle Border. Macmillan. 1926. 
Fictionized biography of the author’s 
father in Maine and Wisconsin, leading 
up to the Civil War. 


Gaskell, Elizabeth 
Scott. 1853. 
The original of Cranford is said to be 
Knutsford, the home of the author’s 
childhood and her final resting place. In 
her stories she has preserved the man- 
ners, customs and characters of early 
Victorian days. 


Goldsmith, Oliver — Vicar of Wakefield. 
David McKay Co. 1846. 

A humorous autobiographical picture 
of a family in Ireland. The story has 
been termed an Arcadian idyll of clas- 
sical English. 


Cleghorn -—— Cranford. 


Gunnarsson, Gunnar — Ships in the sky. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 1938. 

A child’s impressions, given in after 
years, of a mountain farm in Iceland. 
Part of the cycle “The church on the 
hill.” 

The night and the dream (a sequel) is 
an account of later childhood and 
adolescence and of the author’s first at- 
tempts at writing. 


Hamsun, Knut — Growth of the 
Knopf. 1917. 
Story of peasant life in the wilds of the 


soil. 
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Norwegian highlands and of the gradual 
development of a homestead. 


Holland, Josiah Gilbert — Arthur Bonni- 
castle. Scribner. 1891. 
Some of the pictures in this novel are 
said to have been drawn from personal 
experiences of the author. 


Howe, Edgar Watson— The story of a 
country town. Harper. 1883. 
Characters and events in a western 
prairie community. 


Howells, William Dean—A _ boy’s town. 
Harper. 1890. 
A “homespun idyll” of a boyhood in 
Hamilton, Ohio. 
Kirkland, Caroline Matilda—A new home; 
who'll follow? 1839. 
A narrative founded upon the author’s 
experiences as a pioneer in Michigan. 


Kirkland, Joseph—Zury, the meanest man 
in Spring County. Houghton. 1887. 
A story of early pioneers in Illinois. 


Lewis, Eiluned—Dew on the grass. Mac- 
millan. 1934. 

The author relives her youth in the 
story laid at Pengarth, Wales, near the 


river Severn. 
Lutes, Della — Millbrook. 
1938. 
A “family album” giving details about 
life in early Michigan. 


Little, Brown. 


North, Jessica Nelson — Morning in the 
land. Greystone. 1941. 

Drawn mainly from memories of the 

author’s father, a pioneer in Wisconsin. 


Rolvaag, Ole Edvart—Giants in the earth. 
Harper. 1927. 

An immigrant from Norway presents a 
vivid picture of Scandinavian immi- 
grants in Minnesota and South Dakota. 

Peder victorious (1929) and Their 
father’s God (1931) are sequels. 


Stowe, Harriet Beecher — We and our 
neighbors. Houghton. 1873. 
New England home life at its best. 


Suckow, Ruth— Country people. Knopf. 
1924. 
A realistic presentation of sturdy 


German-American people who till the 
farmlands of Iowa. 
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Undset, Sigrid—The longest years. Knopf. 
1934. 
The author’s own childhood is pictured 
in the story of Ingvild in Denmark and 
Norway. 


Uttley, Alison— The country child. Lon- 
don, Thomas Nelson & Sons. 1931. 
A charming story of the author’s school 
days and all the special and customary 
events of a child’s life in rural England. 


Watson, John (Ian Maclaren, pseud.) 
Days of aul lang syne. Beside the bon- 
nie brier bush. Dodd, Mead. 1878. 

The Drumtochty sketches are based on 
scenes from the formative years of the 
author’s life spent at Perth and Sterling, 
Scotland. 

West, Jessamyn—Friendly persuasion. Har- 
court. 1945. 

Charming sketches descriptive of a 
Quaker family in Indiana. 


Miscellanies: 
Bromfield, Louis — Pleasant Valley. 
per. 1943. 
Description of the author’s country life 
among the hills of Ohio. 


Har- 


Cross, Ruth—Eden on a country hill. H. 
C. Kinsey. 1938. 
The restoration of an old homestead 
in Connecticut. 


Grayson, David, pseud. of Ray Stannard 
Baker. Adventures in contentment. Ad- 
ventures in friendship: Adventures in 
understanding. Doubleday. 1907-1931. 

The author finds contentment in simple 
home life with friends and neighbors. 


Hergesheimer, Joseph—From an old house. 


Knopf. 1926. 
The four seasons at Dower House in 
Chester Co., Pennsylvania, originally 


built in 1712. 
Charles Grant—Lure of the old 
1934. 
Vivid memories of early years on a 
farm in Pennsylvania. 
Mitchell, Donald Grant — Reveries of a 
bachelor. Scribner. 1863. 
Life at Edgewood, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 


Jordan, 
homestead. Revell. 
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Mitford, Mary Russell—Our village. Dodge. 
1893. 
Charming sketches descriptive of 
characters in a Berkshire village, Eng- 
land, in the early 19th century. 


Monroe, Anne Shannon—Sparks from home 
fires. Doubleday. 1940. 
Incidents and homely philosophy in 
connection with home and neighborhood 
life in Oregon. 


Nichols, Beverly—A thatched roof. Double- 
day. 1933. 
The author pictures the delights of his 
home and garden in England. 


Roberts, Kenneth Lewis—The little home 
in the country. Doubleday. 1935. 
Country life in Italy. (In For authors 
only). 

Humorous recitals of the author’s at- 


temps to establish residence in rural 
settings. 
Thoreau, Henry David—Walden. Mac- 


1854. 

Life and observations at the hermitage, 
Walden Shore, Massachusetts. 

Wood, Grant— Revolt against the city. 
Clio press. 1935. 

A plea for the little town and farm 
village, the true America, as subject mat- 
ter for Middle Western artists and 
writers. 


millan. 


Poetry: 
Houghton, Aldrich, Thomas Bailey—Elm- 
wood. 1890. 
A pen portrait of Lowell’s home life in 
Cambridge, Mass. (In his poems.) 


Burns, Robert — The cotter’s Saturday 
night. Macmillan. 1879. 
A faithful picture of peasant family 
life in the Scottish country side. 


Goldsmith, Oliver— The deserted village. 
Houghton. 1868. 

Description in classic English, of his 
native village, Lissoy, Ireland. 

Lindsay, Vachel—The proud farmer. Mac- 
millan. 1923. (In his Collected poems, 
p. 71-76). The Illinois village. On the 
building of Springfield. 

A tribute to his grandfather, Ephraim 
Samuel Frazee, a pioneer § farmer- 
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preacher, and reminiscences of Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth — My lost 
youth. Houghton. 1893. 

In the author’s words: “A memory of 
Portland—my native town—the city by 
the sea.” 

Masters, Edgar Lee—Spoon River anthol- 
ogy. Macmillan. 1915. 

Sketches of small town characters. 
The author spent most of his boyhood 
in the Spoon and Sangamon River 
country of Illinois. 

Nairne, Caroline—The auld house. 1840. 

Reminiscences of the old Scottish 
homestead and family. Knickerbocker 
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Schlafer, 
Phoenix. 


Mabel 
1946. 
Memories of early days in Nebraska. 


W. — Prairie pioneers. 


Van Dyke, Henry—The ancestral dwellings. 
Scribner. 1920. (In his Works, Avalon 
ed. vol. 10.) 

A poetic tribute to the old homes of 

America: 

“For under their roofs were nourished 
the thoughts that have made the 
nation; 

The glory and strength of America 
come from her ancestral dwellings.” 

Whittier, John Greenleaf — Snowbound. 
Ticknor & Fields. 1865. 








press. 1917. In the Warner Library— A winter’s tale of his boyhood home 
The world’s best literature. v. 17, p. and family in East Haverhill, Massa- 
10548-49. chusetts. 

BULLETIN 


The U. S. Senate Committee on Education hearing on the Library Service Demon- 
stration Bill was held Wednesday, May 29, with Mary U. Rothrock, Essae M. Culver, 
John W. Studebaker, Luther Evans, Paul Howard, and representatives of the Grange and 


Farmers Union as witnesses. Chiefly at suggestions of farm organizations, the amount 





was raised 50% and time extended 4 to 5 years. 





WILL PUPILS IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
READ BOOKS OTHER THAN FUNNIES? 


By Mrs. Rose L. BALLARD* 


ON Palm Sunday of last year the Cen- 
tral Junior High School Glee Clubs pre- 
sented a sacred concert in the auditorium 
of their school. This was the initial open- 


ing to the public, of a library which had 


been promoted by a group of Central 
Junior High School teachers, in collabora- 
tion with the students. 


* Librarian, Central Junior High School, Rock 
Island. 
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The visitors were generous in their com- 
ments of this newly decorated room with 
its colorful drapes and upholstered daven- 
port and easy chair to match. The 
enameled venetian blinds at the six large 


east windows aided the lighting facilities, 





helping solve an ever-arising problem in 
old buildings. 

A large frieze of Christ’s Triumphal 
Entry Into Jerusalem placed at one end 
of this room was a contribution by the art 
students of the eighth grade, which was a 
fitting presentation on this day. 

Since this building had been the old high 
school and this particular room had been 
the library, there were a few shelves and 
a desk for beginning equipment. The 
school carpenter made a charging desk from 
an old counter, and the old shelves were 
stained to match the new ones. The hard 
wood floors were sanded and refinished. 

At one end of this large room was a 
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recess between two cases of shelves where 
a large mirror was hung which added much 
to the comfortable atmosphere. A hanging 
vine of ivy frames one side of this glass 
while a unique table with book shelves 
below makes this space an added attrac- 
tion for displaying new books. 





All of this was just the beginning of the 
realization of a plan which was being 
fashioned into something useful as well as 
attractive. Both students and members of 
the faculty spent many weeks of hard work 
and long hours cleaning, varnishing, paint- 
ing, sewing and arranging for a comfortable 
as well as an attractive library. Many of 
the faculty members spent evenings in this 
room to “speed up production.” 

Books gathered from the class rooms and 
those donated by friends were given a 
thorough cleaning with an ammonia solu- 
tion, plus a coat of shellac and then 
processed for library use. 

The many empty shelves assumed a 
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“scholarly appearance” by the addition of 
some two hundred dollars worth of new 
books purchased with money earned at a 
frolic. The non-fiction books were classi- 
fied and numbered according to the Dewey 
Decimal System. The fiction books were 
arranged alphabetically by author’s names. 
The new books were entered in an acces- 
sion book and an author and title card 
were made for every new one. An old 
filing case was donated by the business 
office of the Board of Education and was 
rebuilt into a card catalogue case. Besides 
the regular cards, within these files are two 
hundred mounted pictures; one hundred 
large envelopes containing information on 
past historical and present current topics 
for classroom use. 

At the beginning of this school year, it 
was with breathless anticipation that the 
faculty members awaited the reaction of 
the junior high pupils to this “reading 
room.” Would the results of last year’s 


— 
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work be a failure or a success? Why 
should these teachers be so anxious? It’s 
just at this age that the boys and girls 
refuse to read; librarians report that the 
reading interest in good books reaches a 
minus quantity. But the librarian of Cen- 
tral Junior High School has proof to sub- 
stantiate the belief that the junior high 
pupil can be interested in reading worth- 
while books. 

For example, this space of 24% feet by 
31% feet has been center of some very in- 
teresting projects this past six months. 
There is a large bulletin board occupying 
one side of the room which displays ma- 
terial for special days, advertises new books 
and presents topics of interest to all levels 
of readers. For a first grade child as well 
as an advanced reader may well find a 
book of fiction, one on biography, or any 
source of information within his reading 
level. During the month of October there 
were 292 books issued, while in October 
660 books were charged out to pupils. 


Se one accion 72 Ng of OS tei Cs pa — 
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Book Week, from November 11th-17th, 
was really celebrated in our school. The 
faculty began preparing for this week far 
in advance by interesting pupils in books, 
characters, and authors. One group of 
ninth grade pupils read stories, and after 
completing a book, a letter plying the 
author with questions on when he began 
his writing, how he came to write, where 
he has his studio, and were the characters 
real, was forwarded in all sincerity of 
wanting to gain this needed information 
that added interest to the book. The 
many, many answers to these letters were 
read to groups of students who were as- 
signed to the library during this entire 
week. This interesting feature was aug- 
mented by members of the speech class 
reading cuttings from long stories. This 
organization provided that every student in 
the school was entertained at least one 
period in the library during this Educa- 
tional Week. 

The closing feature of this eventful week 
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was an all school assembly where an orig- 
inal play “Something Old, Something 
New,” was presented by a seventh grade 
English class. The scene opened with 
boys and girls in a school-room enjoying a 
Quite suddenly, 
mysterious visitors—authors and characters 


lesson on “Superman.” 


in real fiction, biography, adventure and 
true stories. The children became _ so 
thrilled with these story land guests and 
what they had to say, that in the final 
scene they sang a song about their disgust 
of the funny books which they willingly 
threw away. Following this—a parade of 
characters by the student body in classes 
came to the stage to compete for prizes 
offered for the most original characters. 
The judging was a difficult task for the 
English teachers as the response was a most 
gratifying one. 

A winner from the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades was chosen and each one was 
given an order for $2.50, which he could 
take to a local book-store where it was re- 
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deemable for any book desired by the pupil. 
One boy bought a cook book for his mother, 
who at that time was very ill. So much 
for the children—but many of the teachers 
dressed as book characters which added 
merriment to the setting. The interest in 
reading rated high, as 828 books were is- 
sued to the Centralites during the month 
of November, which fastened a sign to the 
library door as—“A very popular room.” 
The Christmas season offered another in- 
teresting and impressive feature in the 
library. Pictures, stories and decorations 
gave an atmosphere of reverence and in- 
terest. Many teachers drew from the 
shelves and cupboards the materials they 
needed for classroom use. In all this, new 
“book-interests” were given to the child 
“who hadn’t liked books.” Many calls 
came for The Other Magi, by Henry Van 
Dyke and ‘big fellows’ were seen to extract 
the books containing Bible stories and to 
read contentedly for an entire period. Amid 
the festivities and busy activities that sur- 
round this period, there were 326 books 
taken out by the pupils. Of course, this 
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doesn’t include the many books taken out 
by teachers. 

During the month of January we an- 
ticipated rather a quiet time, but the report 
of 766 books issued relates the story of a 
busy month for the librarians. 

Lincoln’s birthday promoted another rea- 
son for an unusual day. Extra chairs for 
the students were placed in semicircular 
fashion and faced a bulletin board contain- 
ing pictures of Lincoln’s home, life at New 
Salem and in the White House. Under this 
were tables of books, pamphlets, statues 
and dishes for the interested reader and 
observer. One teacher talked on Lin- 
colniana. 

The faculty has been pleased with these 
results: developing the child’s reading in- 
terests alleviating discipline problems, us- 
ing of reference aids for the pupil and 
background given by aid of pictures, the 
information file and pamphlet. 

Will junior high pupils read books other 
than funnies? Central Junior High School 
has definite and statistical proof that they 
will. 





JULIA WRIGHT MERRILL 


“Webster” states that a pioneer is “one who goes before, preparing the way for 
others.” In such a sense in her capacity as American Library Association’s Executive 
Assistant in Library Extension and, since 1933, as Chief of the Public Library Division 
and Department of Information and Advisory Services, Julia Wright Merrill has been an 


outstanding pioneer. 


In her, public libraries, especially those serving the smaller communities and rural 


areas, found one of their strongest exponents. 


Alert always to movements for community 


betterment, Miss Merrill made contacts with national organizations working toward such 
ends. To them she pointed out the importance of the public library to the community. 


The inclusion of “support for public libraries,’ 


’ in the programs of objectives for endorse- 


ment by many national groups has been one of the results of Miss Merrill’s year in and 
year out activity to promote better support and standards for public libraries. 

While belonging primarily to our national library association and of necessity out of 
the state much of the time, Miss Merrill gave of her personal time and effort, unstintingly, 
to Illinois. Many of the forward steps in library work in this state had their inception 
in the mind of Julia Wright Merrill. She served on numerous committees and boards 
of the Illinois Library Association and was always available as a consultant on,knotty 
problems. The Chicago Metropolitan Library Council was one of her “children,” nursed 
and nurtured by her in its initial stages. She was also an active member of the Chicago 


Library Club. 


(Continued on page 272) 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 








WILLARD MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


By MABEL EAMAN* 


“. . . In the interest of the race, we 

strive to gather up mankind’s best thoughts 

. that the best should be brought to 

the knowledge of the most . . . [and] to 

help set free from thralldom that sacred 

instrument of thought, the human brain.” 
Thus spoke Frances Willard.’ 

This, then, is the design and purpose of 
the Frances E. Willard Memorial Library 
for Alcohol Research, located at 1730 Chi- 
cago Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. It is 
shadowed by the chestnut trees which 
Frances Willard herself planted on the lawn 
of Rest Cottage, the home for the latter 
half of her life of that independent thinker 
in whose memory the library was built. 

The library serves the temperance forces 
of America, as well as the “lay” public in- 
terested in ‘the narcotic problem from any 
angle. Within its unpretentious exterior is 
housed a most unique collection of books, 
one of the few of its kind in the world. 
Here, in some 4,000 volumes, are gathered 
not only the unqualified condemnation of 
alcoholic beverages, but the cold appraisals 
of scientists and economists on both sides 
of the question and the writings of those 
who condone or approve “moderation” and 
“personal liberty.” Here are the works of 
the most flaming enthusiasts of temper- 
ance, as John B. Gough, the reformed 
drinker who became the greatest temper- 
ance orator perhaps of all time; the 
strongest arguments for prohibition of 
those who have given their lives to outlaw 


* Librarian, Frances E. Willard Memorial Li- 
brary for Alcohol Research, Evanston, Illinois. 


1 “President’s address,”” Minutes of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 1891, p. 
190. 


the liquor traffic, as Colvin’s Prohibition in 
the United States and Gordon’s Wrecking 
of the Eighteenth Amendment; the scien- 
tific appraisals of chemists, physicians and 
economists, as the compilation of 23 
experts, edited by Emerson, Alcohol and 
Man, Weeks’ Alcohol and Human Life, 
The Uses of Alcohol by the U. S. Bureau 
of Industrial Alcohol, and Lord Stamp’s 
The National Capital and other statistical 
studies, with a chapter on “Alcohol as an 
economic factor;”” Raymond Pearl’s Alcohol 
and Longevity; and even Smith and Hel- 
wig’s Liquor the Servant of Man, of which 
says the reviewer in the Book-of-the- 
Month Club News, “With it the Demon 
Rum has been completely debunked.” The 
aim of the library is to discover and dis- 
seminate truth. Again quoting Frances 


Willard, “Thus saith nature, thus saith 
reason, thus saith the Lord.” 
In planning their five-year, five-point 


educational program, for spiritual, char- 
acter, citizenship, peace, and alcohol edu- 
cation (culminating in the Willard Cen- 
tenary, 1939), the officers of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union first 
envisioned the value of a library to obtain 
these objectives. Books were gathered 
from treasures in Rest Cottage, from offices 
at Headquarters, from gifts of sympathetic 
friends, from publishers of temperance 
and _  anti-temperance literature, from 
second-hand book stores, from the best of 
the new books, especially those valuable 
from their scientific viewpoint. 

Gradually the collection grew, until it be- 


~~ @ Willard, Frances E. What Frances E. Willard 
said, ed. by Anna A. Gordon. 
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came so large that a librarian was secured 
to organize and catalog it. When the time 
came that the one-room, closet, and libra- 
rian’s tiny office in the administration 
building would hold no more, a fireproof 
addition was built in the northeast ell of 
this building, measuring only 18 x 33 feet. 
A larger library to the south, connected by 
a corridor with the main building, had been 
planned, but at the time zoning restrictions 
made this impossible. However, the artis- 
tic genius of the architect, deferred always 
to the requirements of the library as pre- 
sented to him, has produced in this small 
space what he has called a “cameo,” a 
library complete in miniature, reflecting in 
every foot of its space the spirit and func- 
tions for which it was built. This was 
opened for service January 1, 1941. 


Entering the library down a few steps 
from the hall of the office building, one 
sees to the right shelves for reserve books, 
with a bulletin board above, to the left a 
row of vertical files set in the west wall, 
(borrowed space from the exhibit room ad- 
joining). These files with their up-to-date 
material, as in most special libraries, are 
a most valuable asset. Above the vertical 
files, and a row of reference books, are 
closets with wide, deep shelves for charts 
and maps. 


Turning right, we see at the far end of 
the room the narrow Memorial Alcove, in 
the center of which a bronze bust of 
Frances Willard, done by Lorado Taft, 
looks benignly down on the reading room 
proper, which, with its two narrow tables 
anchored in the floor, is only about 15 
feet square. Periodical shelves flank the 
entrance to this square, “temperance” on 
one side, “general” on the other. Below 
the open shelves runs a row of enclosed 
shelves, for the considerable collection of 
pamphlets, with subjects harmonizing with 
those of the books on the shelves above. 
As this space becomes filled, more and more 
pamphlets are filed with manuscript and 
other material in the vertical files. A mez- 
zanine floor affords more shelving and 
study space, where are kept the library 
files of the society’s two organs, The 
Union Signal and The Young Crusader, a 
growing collection of state WCTU reports, 
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official organs of societies of other nations, 
and overflow volumes from the restricted 
shelving space below. Ascending the stairs 
to this floor, one is met at every turn with 
built-in shelves, partly open, which hold 
the reports and other documents of the 
World and National unions, as well as 
other material, such as, for example, a file 
of Yearbooks of the United States Brewers’ 
Association. There is some, but not too 
much room for growth after shelving the 
present content of the library. 


As its name implies, the Frances E. Wil- 
lard Memorial Library for Alcohol Re- 
search emphasizes the study of alcohol in 
all its phases, comprising at least half of 
the accessions. It contains also, however, 
material in nearly every other field, notably 
the related ones of tobacco, opium, mari- 
huana and other narcotics; religion, soci- 
ology (including a growing collection on 
woman and her progress), education, pub- 
lic speaking, physical and chemical sci- 
ences, such a biology, physiology, medicine, 
some literature and history. The books in 
these subjects have been chosen largely for 
their supplementary value to the general 
subject of narcotics. 


After careful consideration, the Dewey 
Decimal system of classification was chosen, 
as mostly generally known, necessitating of 
course much expansion of the number for 
temperance, 178. This has been accom- 
plished largely by substituting the letter A 
for the temperance (alcohol) angle of the 
subject treated. The following partial out- 
line indicates the procedure: 


178—Temperance. Narcotic problem. 

178.04—Temperance. Addresses, essays. 

A05—Temperance. Periodicals. 

A051—Temperance. Yearbooks. 

A062—Temperance. Societies. 

A062.73—Temperance. Societies. United 
States. 

178.07—Alcohol—Study and teaching. 

178.1—Temperance—Controversial, pro and 
con. 

A150—Alcohol—Psychological effect. 

A200—Religion and alcohol. 

A22—Bible and wine (including sacramen- 
tal wine). 

A3—Alcohol problem, social and economic. 
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178.4—Liquor problem (administrative). 
Liquor control, laws, traffic. 
178.5—Prohibition. 
A612—Alcohol—Physiological effect. 
A616—Alcoholism. Treatment. 
A660—Alcohol in industry. 
A663—Alcoholic beverages. Preparation, 
etc. 
178.7—Tobacco. 
178.8—Other narcotics. 
A920-1—Temperance—Biography. 
W A921—Biography of Frances E. Willard. 
A900—Temperance—History. 
A942—Temperance—History. Great Bri- 
tain. 
A973.8—Woman’s temperance crusade 
(U. S.) 


The pamphlet and vertical file material 
are arranged by subject, using Cutter-San- 
born numbers. This seems more useful 
than Dewey for the constantly growing ac- 
cumulation, some of it infinitesimally 
minute, and allows for transfer back and 
forth between the two collections, if ad- 
visable, needing only to add an author 
letter below the subject insignia, to trans- 
fer from vertical file to pamphlet collection. 

In the dictionary catalog, books are 
designated by white cards, pamphlets by 
green, vertical file material by blue cards. 
Similarly, periodicals are designated by 
yellow cards. Quite full subjects catalog- 
ing is done, with some deviations in mean- 
ing from generally accepted definitions. 
For example, (following the authority of 
Sears’ List of Subject Headings for Small 
Libraries), “Abstinence” and “Total ab- 
stinence” are covered by “Temperance,” 
the organization accepting the definition of 
Xenophon: “Temperance means, first, 
moderation in healthful indulgence and sec- 
ondly, abstinence from things dangerous, as 
the use of intoxicating wines.” Following 
the library’s holdings in the catalog, is a 
depository of Library of Congress cards on 
this subject. The base of the catalog pro- 
vides three drawers for photographs. 

In the Archives (situated in the Me- 
morial Alcove) are shelved complete 
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records of the world and national organiza- 
tions, as well as much from organizations in 
foreign lands; sixteen books written by 
Frances Willard, and an even greater num- 
ber about her. Among the precious 
memorials kept here are three huge 
volumes of Minutes, written in longhand, 
of the first eight conventions of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, 1874 to 1881; the diaries and 
journals of Frances Willard during her 
youth and young womanhood, including her 
sojourn abroad, 1868-70, journals of her 
young sister Mary, etc.; many volumes of 
scrap books of newspaper clippings col- 
lected by Madam Willard about her famous 
daughter during Frances’ public life. 

Other notable acquisitions in the library 
are: The temperance music collection, 
(about 100 book titles, sheet music, and 
analytics); narcotics in art (photographs, 
reproductions, art postcards); the Dr. 
Johnson collection on social problems in 
India. 

The library serves, in addition to per- 
sonnel of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union and students in narcotics, many 
interested persons, such as university and 
high school students preparing theses or 
term papers on various aspects of the 
narcotics problem, social workers, medical 
and professional men. It has been used 
even by members of the armed forces 
seeking information on narcotics control, in 
preparation for occupation service in Japan. 

The library hours are 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., 
Monday to Friday, Saturday 9 A. M. to 
12:30 P. M. 

Much of the material may be borrowed 
for research, on interlibrary loan through 
local, public, school, or special libraries. 
Thus, from this small nucleus, it is the 
hope of its founders that this library may 
promote the ideal set forth in Miss Wil- 
lard’s words: “There is no limit to the 
forces that man’s thoughts will yet start 
into motion.” 


* “President’s address,” Minutes of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 1897, p. 
115. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE DEMONSTRATION BILL 
PRESENTED TO CONGRESS 


A BILL “to provide for the demonstration 
of public-library service in areas without 
such service or with inadequate library 
facilities” was introduced by Senator Lister 
Hill, Alabama, (S. 1920) and Mrs. Emily 
Taft Douglas, Illinois, (H. R. 5742) and 
referred to the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor under the chairmanship 
of Senator James E. Murray, Montana, 
and, to the House Committee on Education 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Graham A. 
Barden, North Carolina. 

The bills introduced in both the Senate 
and the House are identical. The following 
is a brief analysis of the bill: 


Purpose: 

1. To provide demonstrations of ade- 
quate public library service to people 
now without it or inadequately 
served. 

2. To provide means for studying vari- 
ous methods of providing public li- 
brary service primarily in rural areas, 
and for studying the effect of 
planning on an area basis upon the 
development of library service. 


Provisions: 

1. State Library agencies may submit 
plans for use of federal funds in 
demonstrating public library service 
primarily in rural areas. These plans 
shall be drawn entirely by the State 
agencies and need not be uniform 
throughout the country. 

2. Two types of plans may be sub- 
mitted: one calling for a _ basic 
demonstration using $25,000 per year 


for four years in each state, financed 
entirely by federal funds; or an ex- 
panded plan may be added to this 
which would allow states to match 
an additional $25,000 to $50,000 of 
federal funds annually for four years. 
3. The Commissioner of Education 
would be required to make annual 
reports to Congress upon the opera- 
tion of the demonstrations and would 
be required to make a final public 
report evaluating the demonstrations. 


In speaking of the legislation, Mrs. 
Douglas said: “Illinois has been in the 
forefront of library demonstration work. 
It has led in the use of bookmobiles and 
library deposits. -In a way, therefore, the 
bill, H. R. 5742, which I recently intro- 
duced in Congress, would be extending to 
other states the program which originated 
in Illinois. It would also make Illinois 
eligible for federal funds to extend its pro- 
gram to many counties. I am very proud, 
of course, that Illinois in this last year, 
under the leadership of Secretary of State 
Edward J. Barrett, has shown the foresight 
to establish such programs as the American 
Library Association is trying to launch all 
over the country.” 

Illinois librarians are urged to become 
familiar with this proposed legislation, 
which, if enacted, will make a federal 
grant of $75,000 available to the [Illinois 
State Library to enlarge the present Li- 
brary Service Demonstration program now 
underway in the State. 

(Copies of the bill may be secured from 
Mrs. Douglas.) 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


MirIAM HERRON, Editor* 








THE PLACE OF BIBLIOGRAPHY-MAKING 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By ELEANOR LIBBEY* 


THE librarians of the New Trier Town- 
ship High School, supply their teachers 
bibliographies very freely and very will- 
ingly. They feel that it is one of the ways 
to make the library materials easily avail- 
able to the teachers and students. It is 
the librarian’s share of the teaching which 
is the responsibility of both the librarian 
and the teacher and which they can do so 
profitably when they work together. The 
librarian who knows the collection can com- 
pile a bibliography more quickly and more 
completely than can a teacher and the 
teacher can use her time to better advantage 
in other aspects of teaching. 

To have a complete picture of the situa- 
tion in our school it will be helpful to know 
that the enrollment is 2,500 pupils and that 
the faculty numbers 143. The library staff 
consists of one untrained and two trained 
librarians. The librarians keep in close 
touch with the teachers, especially in those 
departments which are heavy users of the 
library resources such as the English and 
Social Studies Departments. One of the 
trained librarians attends the monthly 
meetings of the Social Studies Department 
whenever the subject is of interest to the 
library. The other trained librarian at- 
tends the meetings of the English Depart- 
ment. Other departments are covered as 
the occasion arises. In this way, the li- 
brarians keep in touch with the lesson plans 


* Librarian, New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka. 


and projects and are aided in buying and 
making available the right material at the 
right time. 

As a result of this close contact, the li- 
brarians and teachers often work together 
on plans for teaching certain units. The 
teacher asks what material the library can 
supply and the librarians prepare a biblio- 
graphy. Sometimes the teacher suggests 
changes to make it better suit her purpose 
and they work on it together until it is 
satisfactory. Then a copy is sent to the 
teacher and another is posted on a bul- 
letin board in the library. If the biblio- 
graphy is for an extensive unit, it is dup- 
licated so that each student in the class 
may have one. 

The bibliography which follows is an ex- 
ample of one of the shorter and simpler 
type. It is being used at the present 
time in a freshman integrated course in 
“Science—History—English” which meets 
during three consecutive periods of forty 
minutes each and is taught by three teach- 
ers—one for each subject. The bibliography 
was made especially for the history teacher 
but the title indicates the integration of 
the science interest. Integration in the 
English class is carried out through the oral 
and written work and in reading books of 
fiction and non-fiction which are related to 
the cultures of various racial groups. 

Although not included for class use, the 
purchase information has been added here 
for the benefit of any readers who might 
wish to obtain some of the material. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF RACIAL GROUPS TO THE CIVILIZATION 
OF THE WORLD} 


BOOKS 


Curtis, Natalie. The Indian’s Book. (In- 
troduction, p. xxvii-xxxvii) Harper, 1935. 

Diltz, M. M. Pageant of Japanese History. 
Longmans, 1938. 

Embree, E. R. Indians of the Americas. 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1939. 

Glick, Carl. Shake Hands with the Dragon. 
McGraw-Hill, 1941. 

Hartman, Gertrude. The World We Live in 
and How It Came to Be. Macmillan, 
1931. 

Huntington, Ellsworth. The Red Man’s 
Continent. (Chronicles of America, v. 1) 
Yale Univ. 1919. 

LaFarge, Oliver. As Long As the Grass 
Shall Grow. Longmans, 1940. 

Miller, Walter. Greece and the Greeks. 
Macmillan, 1941. 


Mills, Dorothy. Book of the Ancient 
Greeks. Putnam, 1925. 

Mills, Dorothy. Book of the Ancient 
Romans. Putnam, 1927. 

Mills, Dorothy. Book of the Ancient 


World. Putnam, 1923. 

Mills, Dorothy. The Middie Ages. Putnam, 
1935. 

Mills, Dorothy. Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion Times. Putnam, 1939. 

Modak, M. R. The Land the People of 
India. Lippincott, 1945. 

Neurath, Otto. Modern Man in the Mak- 
ing. Knopf, 1939. 

Rogers, L. B. Story of Nations. 
1940. 

Seeger, Elizabeth. Pageant of Chinese His- 
tory. Longmans, 1934. 

Spencer, Cornelia. The Land of the 
Chinese People. Lippincott, 1945. 

Stegner, Wallace. One Nation. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1945. 

Steindorff, George. When Egypt Ruled the 
East. Univ. of Chicago. 1942. 

Thorndike, Lynn. The History of Medieval 
Europe. Houghton Mifflin, 1928. 

Wissler, Clark. Indians of the United 
States. Doubleday, 1940. 


Holt, 


+ Bibliography compiled by Irene Hansen, As- 
sistant Librarian. 


PAMPHLETS 


China’s Gift to the West, by Derk Bodde. 
American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Pl., Washington, D. C. 35c. 


Indians at Work. U. S. Dept. of Interior, 
Office of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


Our Minority Groups—The American In- 
dian. Building America, v. 7, no. 4. 30c. 
The People of India. The East and West 


Association. 40 E. 49th St., New York. 
40c. 


Race and Cultural Relations. Problems in 
American Life, Unit no. 5. N. E. A. 1201 
16th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 30c. 


The Races of Mankind, by M. S. White 
(Booklet 215) rev. ed. Educational Re- 
search Bureau, 1217 13th St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 15c. 

What About Our Japanese-Americans? by 
Carey McWilliams. Public Affairs Pam. 
no. 91. Public Affairs Committee, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
10c. 


* * * * * 


In answer to the request for easy titles 
for non-readers, Miriam Herron, librarian, 
Shelbyville Community High School, 
writes: “we have had good results with the 
following titles: 


Farley, Walter. Black stallion. Random 
House, 1941. 
Farley, Walter. Black stallion returns. 
Random House, 1945. 
Grahame, Frank. Lou Gehrig, a quiet 
hero. Putnam, 1942. 
» & 2% 8.0 


The April 1946 issue of GUIDE POST, 
the monthly publication of the Cincinnati 
Public Library, is devoted to “A selected 
list of books for children.”’ The titles have 
been “especially selected for the youngest 
readers and should satisfy them through 
their eighth year. The list of titles in- 
cludes books to read aloud as well as those 


(Continued on page 272) 
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AROUND THE STATE 





What’s News in Illinois Library Service 








LIBRARY SERVICE TAKES ON NEW DIRECTIONS 


LIBRARIES in Illinois are billing “pop” 
concerts free movies for adults and clubs 
for “Young Moderns” among their services, 
according to clippings from the local press 
received at the Illinois State Library. 

Convinced that the function of public 
libraries should include all possible me- 
diums for affording means for education, 
mental recreation and rehabilitation, Li- 
brary Boards in increasing numbers have 
sought the assistance of local groups in 
sponsoring programs of recorded music, 
film forums and clubs for young people. 
Each program is tied in with books and 
other facilities which libraries have to offer 
the individual. 


CONCERTS OF RECORDED MUSIC 


The recorded music programs are pub- 
licized in the same manner as are regular 
concerts. One version taken from the 
“Edgewater News” reads as follows: 

“LIBRARY BILLS ‘POP’ CONCERT 

Heifitz, Duo-Pianists To Be Featured 
On Records 

A ‘pop’ program with the violinist 

Jascha Heifitz as soloist, will be pre- 

sented at the free concert of recorded 

music next Wednesday at 8 p.m. in the 

Lake View library.” (Then follows a 

four inch story about other features of 

the program.) 


Local music groups and individuals in- 
terested in joining with the library in 
sponsoring the programs, make the selec- 
tion of records, arrange the details and give 
interpretive remarks. (Recordings of 


music, speech and drama, suitable for pro- 
gram use, may be borrowed from the IIli- 


nois State Library. This collection is now 
in the process of building. Records may be 
borrowed as are books.) 


FILM FORUMS 


The informational film is also one of the 
newer mediums currently being used by li- 
braries to encourage people to read along 
subject lines. These programs are fre- 
quently given on alternate weeks with the 
recorded concerts. Among the subjects 
listed are: 


Mexico, the Land of Gold and Dreams. 

Dance Features—Plain Folk Dances,— 
Paris Opera Ballet,—Russian Ballet, 
—Folk Dances. 

U N O—Watchtower of Tomorrow. 

With Williamson Beneath the Sea. Life 
History of the Pearl. 


Again the library takes the leadership in 
organizing the activity. The programs and 
discussions which follow are made possible 
through the cooperation of the League of 
Women Voters, Friends of the Library, 
service organizations and various other in- 
terested groups. 


“YOUNG MODERNS” 


Another innovation coming to the front in 
library service is that of clubs for young 
people between the ages of 15 and 22 
years. These clubs, organized under the 
sponsorship of the library, are conducted 
largely by the youth themselves. They 
elect their own officers, choose their debate 
topics, arrange exhibits, etc. Individuals 
and organizations concerned in preventing 
juvenile delinquency give the library 
whole-hearted support in such activities. 
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GREAT BOOKS DISCUSSION 
GROUPS 


This project is an outgrowth of a pro- 
posal by Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins 
and Dr. Mortimer Adler of the University 
of Chicago. During the summer of 1945 
over 40 communities planning to cooperate 
in the project sent delegates to a training 
course at the University. At least one 
person from the library and one from the 
community took the course and under the 
sponsorship of the library, conducted the 
winter programs. 

The books chosen by the University of 
Chicago for this new type of social read- 
ing consist of the great works of philosophy, 
history, science and poetry that “deal with 
the fundamental theoretic and practical 
problems which have confronted man in 
every epoch.” The application of these 
ideas of the past to the present forms the 
keynote for the discussions. The waiting 
list of over 300 applicants to join these 
discussion groups (limited to 35 partici- 
pants) attests the popularity of such a 
method of approach to present-day prob- 
lems. 


LIBRARIES CARRYING ON SUCH 
SERVICE 


Among the libraries carrying on one or 
more of these newer types of service, con- 
cerning which there has been newspaper 
publicity, in addition to the Chicago Public 
Library are: Bellwood, Bloomington, Glen- 
coe, Harvey, Highland Park, LaGrange, 
Oak Park, Riverside and Rockford. 

The Chicago Public Library has oper- 
ated most of the programs through its sys- 
tem of branches, thus bringing these me- 
diums for education and enjoyment close 
to the people. At each branch the spon- 
soring groups have been those of the 
neighborhood. Since originally these neigh- 
borhoods were independent municipalities, 
and retain many of their smaller com- 
munity aspects, the formula for procedure 
and the experience gained has definite 
value for all communities. The Chicago 
Public Library is to be commended for the 
leadership which it has taken in promot- 
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ing, through its regional branch system, 
these newer fields of library service. 

Libraries which have sponsored recorded 
concerts, film forums, discussions on Great 
Books, etc., report, as did the various camp 
libraries, that such new directions of serv- 
ice are filling a need and are the type of 
activity wanted from the library. Such 
services provoke interest in “learning 
more” through reading as evidenced in the 
increased circulation of non-fiction. 
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The World Congress on Air-Age Educa- 
tion will be held August 21-28 at Interna- 
tional House, in New York City, for the 
purpose of considering how aviation may 
contribute to a peaceful and united world. 
This Congress is an outgrowth of a meet- 
ing of representatives of major educational 
institutions in ‘this country and abroad 
who recently met in New York City to 
consider the problems of aviation education 
in peace time. 

The Congress is being sponsored by Air- 
Age Education Research in cooperation 
with: Bucknell University, Cornell Uni- 
versity, University of Denver, Indiana 
University, Iowa Wesleyan College, Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Nebraska Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, New York 
University, The Ohio State University, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, The University of Oklahoma, The 
University of Omaha, The University of 
Pittsburgh, Stephens College, Syracuse 
University, Technische Hoogeschool (Delft, 
Netherlands), and the University of Texas. 
It is anticipated that other institutions will 
join with those who have initiated the 
Congress. 

In discussing the objectives of the Con- 
gress, Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., Director, 
stated, “The rapid strides which are being 
made in the science of aeronautics and in 
the development of air transportation pro- 
vide another example of how our tech- 
nology and industry are moving far out in 
front of our ability to absorb their impli- 
cations in economic, social, and political 
planning. Man still lives in a society based 
on horses and buggies, or at best a 40- 
mile-an-hour automobile. Technology is 
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living in an era of 700-mile-an-hour jet 
propelled planes which know no physical 
obstacles as they move around the world. 
There has probably been no period in our 
history when there was a greater need for 
a program of education of children, youths, 
and adults which would enable our social 
structures to grow with these scientific ad- 
vancements in the tools of human relation- 
ships as expressed in improved transporta- 
tion and communication systems. 


“Many educators throughout the world 
believe that the proper use of aviation can 
be a great asset in the solution of the prob- 
lems which the world faces in adjusting its 
social, economic, and political systems to 
the air-age technology. These educators 
are coming together to meet with leaders in 
the field of journalism, radio, motion pic- 
tures, government, air transportation, air- 
craft manufacturing, and private flying in 
an attempt to discover what program of 
education should be instituted in schools, 
colleges, and mass media, such as radio 
and newspapers, in order that aviation may 
be utilized for the greatest benefit of 
mankind.” 


The Organization Committee of the 
Congress includes: Dr. G. Lester Ander- 
son, University of Minnesota; Professor L. 
O. Andrews, Indiana University; Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Bristow, New York Board of 
Education; Professor Leslie A. Bryan, 
Syracuse University; Dr. Ben M. Cherring- 
ton, University of Denver; Dr. L. A. 
Emerson, Cornell University; Dr. N. L. 
Engelhardt, Jr., Director of Air-Age Edu- 
cation Research; Mr. Charles Hoff, The 
University of Omaha; Mr. C. J. Kennedy, 
Iowa Wesleyan College; Dr. Paul H. Kin- 
sel, National Education Association; Dr. 
Edwin A. Lee, University of California at 
Los Angeles; Professor S. E. Torsten Lund, 
The University of Oklahoma; Professor 
John F. Mee, Indiana University; Profes- 
sor Veening Meinesz, Technische Hooge- 
school; Dr. Ernest O. Melby, New York 
University; Professor John B. Miller, 
Bucknell University; Mr. Kenneth E. New- 
land, Stephens College; Dr. B. F. Pit- 
tenger, The University of Texas; Mr. 
Wayne O. Read, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Nebraska; Professor Frank 
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Sorenson, University of Nebraska; Profes- 
sor Roland H. Spaulding, -New York 
University; Dr. A. J. Stoddard, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr. James S. Taylor, The Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Mr. R. R. Tompkins, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 

The primary function of the Congress as 
outlined’ by the Organization Committee is 
to develop from the study of aviation 
progress and its social, economic, and po- 
litical concommittants, the implications for 
education in elementary and _ secondary 
schools, colleges, and universities, and 
adult educational agencies. In order to do 
this the Congress will: 


1. Create a basis for curriculum revision 
in terms of needs of the air age. 

2. Offer suggestions for the development 
of college and university courses in 
the field of air transportation, avia- 
tion, and teacher training. 

3. Assist in the development of the 
most effective content for mass 
media, including radio, press, and 
cinema in the program of adult edu- 
cation. 

4. Develop the means by which students 
and teachers can gain experience re- 
lating to these problems. Questions 
of flight training, travel experiences, 
and flight experiences will be con- 
sidered in terms of their contribution 
to the primary purpose. 


The work of the Congress will be divided 

into three principal areas for discussion: 

1. The first area will include develop- 
ments in aviation covering such 
elements as the development of speed 
and power, service, economics, busi- 
ness and legal aspects, physiological 
and occupational problems. 

2. The second area will cover the im- 
plications in the progress of aviation 
for the fields of sociology, economics, 
politics, cultural relations, and 
security. 

3. The third general area will cover the 
implications of both of the above 
areas for elementary, secondary, 
higher, and adult education, and the 
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development of a continuing pro- 
gram of air-age education including 
the establishment of a world educa- 
tion research and planning organiza- 
tion to carry out the proposals of the 
Congress and serve as a clearing 
house and administrative unit. 
*_e. 2 = °S 


Students, teachers, parents, and others 
interested in obtaining information con- 
cerning jobs in: RECREATION, PHOTO 
ENGRAVING and PEACE AGENCIES, 
will find up-to-date helpful facts in three 
different six-page Occupational Abstracts 
just published by Occupational Index, Inc., 
New York University, New York 3, N. Y., 
at 25 cents each. 


Each abstract summarizes available in- 
formation on the nature of the work, abili- 
ties and training required, earnings, num- 
ber and distribution of workers, advantages, 
disadvantages, and postwar prospects. 
Sources of further information and best 
references for additional reading are 
included. 
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American Minority People During World 
War II, an annotated bibliography lists 
selected publications important to Ameri- 
cans concerned about race relations—pub- 
lications published generally since Pearl 
Harbor. The lists includes books, pamph- 
lets and periodicals published by the peo- 
ple themselves. The list revised Nov., 
1945, was compiled by Edmonia W. Grant, 
Director of Education, Race Relations 
Division, American Missionary Association, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

No. 6 in the Planning for Libraries series 
has just been published by the American 
Library Association — College and Univer- 
sity Libraries and Librarianship.* 
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The study is the work of an A. L. A. and 
the A.C. R.L. committee with the author, 
William H. Carlson, as chairman. The 
committee has sought to discover where 
college libraries now stand and where they 
are tending, in order to judge better what 


* College and University Libraries and Librarian- 
ship, by William H. Carlson. Chi — 
Library Association, 1946. yoy (No. , Plan- 
ning for Libraries series). $2.50 
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must be done to gear college library work 
more effectively to teaching programs. Mr. 
Carlson says: “We have been especially 
concerned with . . higher education in 
particular and with the social, economic 
and political life of the world in general.” 

The significance that the study holds for 
all librarians—public, college, special—may 
be seen in the author’s Introduction: ‘“Col- 
lege libraries certainly have been 
greatly influenced by the tremendous public 
library development of the past fifty years. 
The problems of the great public libraries 
and the great university libraries are very 
closely related. All can profit from each 
other, the special library from the research 
library, the greatest from the smallest, and, 
more obviously, the smallest from the 
greatest. Actually all libraries are much 
akin. . . . To secure and retain the bene- 
fits of this kinship while still developing 
healthily along their own functionally or- 
ganic lines will be one of the difficult 
library problems of future years.” 

Previously published titles in the Plan- 
ning for Libraries series are: No. 1, Post- 
War Standards for Public Libraries; No. 4, 
Library Planning, A Working Memoran- 
dum; No. 5, School Libraries for Today and 
Tomorrow. 
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Tentative plans for the 11th Annual In- 
stitute of the Graduate Library School of 
the University of Chicago have been made 
for the summer of 1946. A program is 
under consideration on the problems of 
library architecture and library buildings. 
The papers will consider the building needs 
for readers and materials, as well as recent 
advances in construction, air conditioning, 
and illumination; plans for buildings will be 
analyzed in detail. The tentative dates are 
August 5-10. 
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April 15 was the 61st anniversary of the 
death of Abraham Lincoln. The Primavera 
Press chose that day for a reprint publica- 
tion of Early Pioneers and Pioneer Events 
by Harvey Lee Ross, who as son of the 
Havana, Ill. postmaster used to carry the 
mail to and from New Salem where young 
Abe Lincoln was then postmaster. The 
reprint is being issued under the title 
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Young Mr. Lincoln in Illinois, and includes 
an introduction, notes and additional ma- 
terial assembled by Rufus Rockell Wilson, 
author of Lincoln in Caricature. The print- 
ing of the book will be limited to 550 
numbered copies of which 500 will be for 
sale at $5. 
6 &. &.¢ 

BATAVIA — “Friends of the Library” 
has just been organized with the following 
officers: 

President—Mrs. Mildred Tordt. 

Vice-president—Carl More. 

Secretary—Mrs. Florence Welsh. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Agnes Larson. 


The first meeting was held April 2 with 
a membership of 116 persons. Three or 
four meetings are planned for each year at 
which a book talk by a well known 
speaker will be given. The proceeds from 
the meetings will be used by the library to 
purchase books. 

The dues are $1.00 a year for single 
membership and $1.50 for a couple mem- 
bership. 
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CHICAGO — Sixteen mothers of the 
Brighton Park Community have just com- 
pleted a discussion course on the “Guidance 
of Children’s Reading.” The group met 
every Thursday morning for the past six 
weeks at the Brighton Park Branch 
Library. 

_— = 

CHICAGO—Mrs. Lois Wamsley of the 
staff of the public library was presented 
with the The Chicago Sun’s courtesy award 
—an orchid—as part of the Courtesy Week 
activities sponsored by the Junior Associa- 
tion of Commerce. Why? She returned 
to the owner a $5 bill found in one of the 
books he—a recently discharged serviceman 
—had borrowed from the library. 
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CHICAGO AREA—A meeting of libra- 
rians of the northwest suburbs was held in 
the DesPlaines Public Library in March to 
organize for cooperation. One service con- 
sidered is the interloan of expensive but 
infrequently used books, making it un- 
necessary for each library to own a copy of 
the specific title. 
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DECATUR—Hazel K. Hedrick has been 
appointed laboratory librarian of the A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co. Mrs. Hedrick 
was formerly a testing engineer in charge 
of laboratory records at the Garfield plant 
of Houdaille-Hershey Co., which made an 
important contribution to the development 
of the atomic bomb. 
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DES PLAINES—Through the efforts of 
one of the ministers and with the aid of all 
churches in the community, a Lenten 
Shelf was added to the public library. 
Books on this shelf were donated by the 
various churches, and were used by the 
public under the same rules and regulations 
that all books are used in the public 
library. It was planned that if the demand 
warranted, a permanent shelf would be kept 
and more books added as the need arises. 
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ELMHURST—Seven objectives for the 
Elmhurst public library during the coming 
year were outlined by Ruth Strand, libra- 
rian, in her annual report presented to the 
library board in March. 

These objectives are: 

1. Establishment of a building fund for 

an enlarged building. 

2. Additional book space. 

Extension of library services to 
aduits. 

4. Services to business men. 

5. Extension of work with children in 
the school through a children’s libra- 
rian. 

6. A library meeting room. 

7. A parent’s bookshelf. 
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ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY—Miuller, 
Mrs. Anna Neal, Order Dept., resigned 
April 15 to accept the position of librarian 
of the Topeka (Kan.) Public Library. 
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LAKE FOREST—tThe public library re- 
cently announced that it now has the 
Linguaphone Conversational course in 
Spanish. 








Epitor’s Note: We are interested in 
knowing if other libraries are using the 
Linguaphone records. Please send us your 
names. 
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LIBRARY OF CONGRESS — This 
month the Music Division of the Library 
of Congress will inaugurate the application 
of a fund bequeathed last year by Mrs. 
Bertha L. Elson, widow of Louis Charles 
Elson for an annual lecture in memory of 
her husband. 

Louis Elson was born in 1848 and died 
in 1920. A native of New England, he 
was a pioneer in serious musical scholar- 
ship in this country. A prolific writer, 
critic and lecturer, he was for several years 
music editor of the Boston Courier and the 
Boston Advertiser, and a professor of 
theory and history at the New England 
Conservatory. 
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MOLINE—Elinor Johnson, formerly ref- 
erence librarian in the public library, has 
been appointed librarian of the Augustana 
Theological Seminary. 
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MONMOUTH — Jeanne Lloyd, librarian 
of the Warren County Library, resigned to 
accept a position with the Harford County 
Library with headquarters at Bel Air, Md. 
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NORMAL—The first gift to the Illinois 
State Normal University Foundation, a 
permanent fund of $1,000, was recently 
announced. The fund is to be known as 
the Jeannette McCool Holmes Memorial 
Fund, given by members of her family. 
The income from the investment of the 
fund is to be used to buy books for the 
Milner Library. It was asked that the 
books be selected from the fields of litera- 
ture, art, music, science, biography and the 
major phases of social welfare. 
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OLNEY — Emma Bergman has resigned 
as librarian of the public library. 
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PEORIA—Earl Browning a 55% increase 
in the use of the Business Room of the 
public library in January and February of 
this year. 
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ROCKFORD —A beautifully-bound set 
of 12 volumes of Swedish poetry, a gift of 
the Swedish Institute in Sweden was pre- 
sented to the public library by Kerstin 
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Munck, visiting librarian from Gothenburg, 
Sweden. The books, recently published, 
contain “what we think is the essence of 
Swedish literature and the essence of the 
Swedish soul.” 
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SPRINGFIELD—The newly organized 

“Friends of the Library” of the Lincoln 
Library, entertained at a tea the English 
publisher, Frank J. Sheed. Mr. Sheed 
represents one of the younger firms of pub- 
lishers, Sheed & Ward Publishing Co. 
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URBANA — University of [Illinois Li- 
bracy—The 2,000,000th book was added to 
the library. It is the revised edition of 
Atomic Energy for Military Purposes. 
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VILLA PARK—The Board of Directors 
announced the resignation of Margaret E. 
Vinton, librarian, as of May 16. 
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CORRECTION 


In the Proceedings of the Illinois 
Library Association (ILLINOIS LI- 
BRARIES, January, 1946), Mrs. 
Horace B. Garman, Decatur, should 
be listed as the chairman of the 
Trustee Section, instead of Mrs. Lucy 


W. Errett. 
co 


Mrs. Miriam M. Landuyt is the 
Research Librarian at the Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. Her name is spelled in- 
correctly in the signature of the 
article, “The Research Library at 
Caterpillar Tractor Co.,” which ap- 
peared in ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, 
February, 1946. 
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OMISSION 


In the list of the Illinois Library 
Association Committee Chairmen, 
1946-1947, the Committee of By-laws 
revisions was omitted. This Com- 
mittee is active under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. A. W. Errett, Kewanee. 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 








CAHOKIA MARRIAGE RECORDS 
Compiled by MARGARET C. NorTON* 


The marriage records in the Perrin Col- 
lection from St. Clair County, now on file 
in the State Archives, comprise marriage 
contracts (1763-1802), marriage certificates 
filed with the county by the clergymen and 
justices performing the marriage ceremonies 
(1791-1807), and Marriage Record A of St. 
Clair Co. containing the registers of licenses 
issued and certificates recorded from Febru- 
try 1807 to July 1810. 


All of the marriage contracts and many 
of the marriage certificates are in French. 
Translations of most of these records were 
made some time ago by Mr. Phillippe 
Houy, formerly of the Historical Records 
Survey and Dr. Icko Iben, formerly on the 
staff of the Illinois State Library. Dr. 
Iben also made the preliminary index slips, 
and wrote an article descriptive of French 
marriage customs in Illinois, which ap- 
peared in the November, 1944 issue of 
Illinois Libraries under the title: ‘Mar- 
riage, in Old Cahokia.” All responsibility 
for the checking and spelling of names as 
they appear in this summary, however, is 
that of the compiler. 

Because of the light these marriage con- 
tracts throw upon family relationships, it 
would have been desirable to provide a 
complete index to all names. Space limi- 
tations, however, make that impracticable. 
The names are printed exactly as they ap- 
pear in the documents. Two or more 
spellings for the same name indicate varia- 
tions in spelling within the document, not 
an attempt to give the correct spelling. 
Thus we have used the spellings Halary for 
Alary, Obuchon and Hobuchon for Aubu- 


* Archivist, Illinois State Library. 


chon, Obremond for Aubremond, just as 
they appear. Where two spellings are 
given, the spelling used in the signature is 
always given first in the cause of an auto- 
graph. Again space limitations prevented 
the indication of whether the signors could 
write or used marks. 

Since there is a marked similarity be- 
tween the financial arrangements expressed 
in these documents, no attempt has been 
made to summarize the terms of the mar- 
riage contracts, a description of which is to 
be found in the Iben article referred to 
above. The Archives Division of the IIli- 
nois State Library invites inquiries con- 
cerning further details to be found in these 
and other items in the Perrin Collection. 


1. Francois CRETIEN, son of Fran- 
cois Cretien. and Louisse Mignerou; with 
Theresse Ste. Ive, daughter of Augustin St. 
Ive and Agnies Marte. Cahokia, May 1, 
1763. 

Witnesses: For groom: De _ Volsey 
(friend); for bride: Francois Noisel and 
Paul Poupart (Poupar Lafleur). Other 
witnesses: La Viollette. Pierre Langlois, 
notary. 

2. Nicolas BARSALOU, traveling mer- 
chant (commerceant voyageur), native of 
Montreal, resident of St. Louis, son of Jean 
Bte. Barsalou and the late Jeanne Bequet; 
with Madeleine LePage, 22 years of age; 
daughter of Francois LePage, merchant, 
resident of St. Louis, and Madeleine Boyer. 
St. Louis, Aug. 13, 1768. 

Witnesses: For groom: Noel Langlois, 
Alexandre Langlois (friends); for bride: 
Her father and mother, Amable LePage 
(brother), Joseph LePage (uncle), Joseph 
LePage (cousin), Louis St. Ange de Belle- 
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rive (captain, commandant at St. Louis and 
friend of Mr. LePage). Certified copy by 
Labuxiere (notary). 


3. Clement LANGLOIS, a native of the 
parish of St. Thomas, diocese of Quebec, 
son of Clement Langlois and Dame Focan; 
with Theresse Poupard Lafleur, widow of 
Joseph LaChance, daughter of Paul Pou- 
pard Lafleur and Francoise Pitre. Cahokia, 
Apr. 16, 1771. 

Witnesses: For groom: Francois Trot- 
tier, Deronius[?] Partenay, Jennot Lapencé; 
for bride: Peaul (also, Paul) Poupard 
(father), Francoise Pitre (mother), Claude 
Buyat (also, Buatte, subrogate guardian for 
her minor daughter by La Chance), Cesirre 
(also, Cecire), Etienne Nicolle. Other wit- 
ness: Wife of Buatte. Jean Bte. Senet, 
notary. 


4. Joseph LAMGDOC, merchant, son of 
Antoine Lamgdoc and Marie Faireaux; with 
Mary Josephte Lamarche, daughter of the 
late Jacque Lamarche, called Baredeau, 
and Mary Josephte (also, Josepte, Joseph) 
Larcheveque (also, Larchevesque, Larch- 
esques). Cahokia, Jan. 16, 1772. 

Witnesses: For groom: Antoine Cesirre 
(also, Cesille, cousin), J. Ferraut (mer- 
chant); for bride: Charle LeBoeuf (also, 
LeBeuf), Sr. (stepfather), mother, Philippe 
Le Boeuf ([called] LaFlame, uncle), J. 
Clermond (also, Claremont, captain of mi- 
litia), Claude Marleaux. Jean Bte. Senet, 
notary. 


5. Jean Bte. Hubert LA CROIX, a 
native of LaPrairie de la Madeleine, dio- 
cese of Quebec, son of the late Pierre 
Hubert La Croix and the late Catherine 
Pothier; with Catherine Aubuchon, 25 years 
of age, a native of Illinois, widow of Joseph 
Clermont, captain of the militia, daughter 
of the late Pierre Aubuchon and the late 
Marie Bourbonnais. Cahokia, Aug. 8, 1772. 

Witnesses: For groom: Jacques LaCroix 
(cousin on father’s side), Joseph Labrosse 
(cousin on mother’s side), Antoine Girardin, 
Amable Lepage and Antoine Boyer 
(friends); for bride: Pierre Rene Locat, 
Ignace Grondine and Philipe Gervais. 
Other witnesses: Jeane Lepage, Pierre Roy, 
Theraise Louviere, Vieault Lemeranes, 
Philipe Gervais, Jacques Hubert. La- 
buxiere, notary. Groom to assume joint 
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guardianship over the four children and 
“the one expected” by Joseph Clermont. 

6. Pierre COZINUS, a native of the 
village of Castelnoudery, Languedoc, France, 
resident of St. Philippe, son of Antoine 
Cozinus and Claire Bonnessas; with Agnes 
(also, Agniez) Loise (also, Loize), resident 
of St. Philippe, widow of Jean Bte. Prevost, 
daughter of Antoine Loize and Marie 
Josephe Tenier. St. Philippe, Mar. 17, 
1773. 


Witnesses: For groom: Charles Cadron 
(captain of militia at St. Philippe), Louis 
Metivier (also, Metivie); for bride: Pierre 
de Girardot (ranking military officer of the 
French troops), Joseph Derozier (also, 
Desroziers), called Du Tremble (brother- 
in-law). Labuxiere, notary. Groom to as- 
sume joint guardianship over bride’s minor 
children, Batiste, Josephte and Joseph Pre- 
vost. 


7. Louis BISSONNET, a native of the 
parish of LaChine, Canada, son of Francois 
Bissonet and Marguerite Castondier; with 
Marie Zusanne (also, Marisuanne) Halary, 
a native of the parish of the Holy Family 
[Cahokia], widow of Claude Marleaux. 
[Cahokia], May 28, 1773. 

Witnesses: For groom: Francoise Cre- 
tien (relative), Pierre Godin (called Tour- 
canjeaux), Claude Buyat (also, Buyatt, 
friends); for bride: Pierre Locat (Step- 
father), Madame (Widow) Marleaux 
(mother-in-law), Baptist Halary (brother), 
Ignace Grondine (friend). Other witnesses: 
Madame Locatte. Jean Bte. Senet, notary. 
Groom to assume joint guardianship over 
bride’s children by Marleaux. 


8. Jean BTE. (also, Bte.) Baron, a 
native of the parish of the Holy Family, 
Cahokia, son of the late Jean Bte. Baron 
and the late Dometille Rolette; with Marie 
Poupard (also, Poupa), a native of said 
parish, daughter of Peaul Poupard and 
Francoise Pitre. Cahokia, June 27, 1773. 

Witnesses: For groom: Pierre Somellier 
and Ignace Grondine (cousins), and Ga-: 
briel Baron (brother); for bride: Father 
and mother, Joseph Poupard (brother), 
Suzane (also Zusane) Poupard (sister), 
Clement Langlois (brother-in-law) and his 
wife, Marie Theresse (also, Theresse) 
Poupard, Claude Buett (also, Buette, un- 
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cle), An[toine] Cesirre (captain of the 
militia at this place). Other witness: 
Michel Pitre. Senet, notary. 

9. Pierre DORION, a native of Quebec, 
Canada, widower of Genevieve de Guise; 
with Magdelenne (Magdelaine) Vigé, a na- 
tive of Montreal, Canada, widow of Joseph 
Lepage (also Lepeage). Cahokia, Aug. 17, 
1773. 

Witnesses: For groom: [Antoine] Ce- 
sirre (captain of the militia and command- 
ant at Cahokia), Pierre Godin, Francois 
Liberge (son-in-law), Jean Marie Dorion 
(cousin); for bride: Joseph Lepage (nep- 
hew), Armette Gairmain, Joseph Demeret 
(also, Demaré, cousin), Joseph Hasselin 
(also, Haselin). Other witness: Amf[able] 
Lepage. Jean Bte. Senet, notary. Dorion 
to assume joint guardianship over the two 
minor Lepage children. 

10. Joseph DESLOGE, son of Joseph 
Desloge and Magdelaine Pilont; with Gene- 
vieve Marchetteaux Desnoyer, daughter of 
Francois Marchetteaux and the late Marie 
Josepte Desnoyerre. [Cahokia], Aug. 29, 
1773. 

Witnesses: For groom: Pierre and Charle 
Buteaux (also, Butioux, cousins), Lionnais 
(also, De Lionay, friend), Madame Charle 
Buteaux (cousin); for bride: Father, Louis 
Marchetteaux (uncle), Charle -Routier 
(cousin), Querry Desnoyer (cousin). Jean 
Bte. Senet, notary. 

11. Jean Marie DORION, a native of 
Quebec, Canada, son of the late Jean Marie 
Dorion and Theresse Normand; with Marie 
Magdelaine Buteaux, of Cahokia, widow of 
Alexis Buiette. Cahokia, Nov. 19, 1773. 

Witnesses: For groom: Pierre Marthin, 
Pierre Godin (called Tourconjeieux), Joseph 
Lepage; for bride: Francois Trottier, Jean 
Bte. Lapenssee (also, Lapanssee), Renée 
Buitte (brother-in-law), Joseph Lamgdoc. 
Other witnesses: Vige Dorion, [Michel] 
Beaulieu. J. Bte. Senet, notary. 

Dorion to assume joint guardianship over 
minor Buiette child. 

12. Louis LEMAY, a native of the town 
of Marie of St. Loraut, Canada, son of 
Louis Charle Lemay and Theresse Thegle; 
with Mary Jeanne Loire, a native of the 
parish of the Holy Family in Cahokia, 
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widow of Charles Le Compte (also, 
Compte). Cahokia, May 11, 1774. 

Witnesses: For groom: Louis Lemay 
(cousin), Pierre Henault (also, Heneaux), 
Pierre Laville (also, La Ville), Antoine 
Lavantur; for bride: Jean Bte. Merciée 
(also, Mersier, stepfather), Pierre Theis- 
sier, Rene Geoffroy (Geofroy, guardian of 
her child), Francois Barebeaut (also, Bare- 
beaux). Other witnesses: IM, Peaul Les- 
callier. Senet, notary. 

Lemay to assume joint guardianship over 
the minor Le Compte child. 

13. Joseph GIROUX, a native of Mon- 
treal, son of Francois Giroux and Francoise 
Halardi; with Angelique Lamarche, daugh- 
ter of the late Jacque Lamarche (called 
Bariteaux) and Marie Josephte Larche 
(also, Larchevesque). Cahokia, July 23, 


1774. 
Witnesses: For groom: Antoine Gi- 
rardin; for bride: Mother, Antoine St. 


Francois (uncle), Joseph Lamgdoc (brother- 
in-law), J. Bte. (also, Baptiste) and Louis 
Lamarche (brothers), Marianne LaFrance 
(wife of Philippe Le Boeuf, called La- 
flamme, signed, Marianne Laflame). Wit- 
ness to signatures, Cesirre. Jean Bte. Senet, 
notary. 

14. Louis COMPTE*, a native of Terre 
Bonne, government of Montreal, Canada, 
son of Halphonse[?] Compte and Marie de 
Vostour; with Marie Josephte Lamarche, 
widow of Joseph Lamégdoc. Cahokia, Jan. 
25, 1775. 

Witnesses for groom: Aime Comte (also, 
Compte, cousin), Michel Bolieux, Nicolas 
Chabot (also, Chabette); for bride: [An- 
toine] Cesirre (commandant), [Louis?] 
Robert, Antoine Girardin, Remon Quenel, 
Jean Bte. H. La Croix. Senet, notary. 

Compte to assume guardianship over the 
minor Lamgdoc child. 

15. Raphael (also, Raphelle) GAGNE of 
the parish of St. Francois of the Isle 
D’orient, diocese of Quebec, Canada, son 
of the late Raphael Garné and Marie De- 
lair; with Francoise (also, Francois) Pitre 
of this [Cahokia] parish, widow of Peaul 
Poupard. Cahokia, June 22, 1775. 

Witnesses: For groom: Francois Pilet 


* Also spelled LeCompte in other documents in 
the collection. 
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(also Pilette), Jean Bte Lapancé, Sr.; for 
bride: Etienne Nicolle, Francois Lapierre, 
Clement Langlois and Baptiste Baron (sons- 
in-law). Other witnesses: Joseph and 
Peaul Poupard, Halphonse Pitre. Senet, 
notary. 

Gagné to assume joint guardianship over 
minor Poupard child. 


16. Louis LOUISGEAULE, son of the 
late Louisgeaule and the late Marie Cath- 
erine Rolet; with Charlotte Lonval (also, 
Lonvalle), [minor] daughter of Francois 
Lonval and Amable Larcheveque. Cahokia, 
Sept. 6, 1775. 

Witnesses: For groom: Philipe (also, 
Philippe) Gervals (also, Gairvaise, brother- 
in-law), Gabriel Baron (cousin), Pierre 
Godin, Jean Bte. H. La Croix (friends); 
for bride: Mother, Louis Lonval (also, 
Lonvalle, uncle), Charle Larche (cousin), 
Jacque Lionnay (friend). Senet, notary. 

17. Georges (also, Gorge) BLIN, a na- 
tive of the parish of St. Pierre du Mont du 
St. Michel, Lower Normandy, son of the 
late Gorge Blin and Jeanne Guillierd; with 
Suzanne Alari (also, Halary), a native of 
Cahokia, widow of Claude Marleaux and of 
Louis Bissonnest. Cahokia, Oct. 21, 1775. 


Witnesses: For groom: Moresceau[?], 
Francois Trottier, Clement Langlois, Leve- 
nius; for bride: Pierre Locatte (guardian 
for her children), Jean Bte. H. La Croix 
(merchant). Senet, notary. 

Blin to assume joint guardianship over 
the 5 Marleaux children. 

18. Louis CHATELLE, a native of the 
parish of Ste. Sulpice, son of Louis Cha- 
telle and Mary Pereaux; with Mary Cath- 
erinne Louisgeaule, a native of this parish 
[Cahokia], widow of Ignace Grondinne. 
[Cahokia], Oct. 23, 1775. 

Witnesses: For groom: Louis Robert, 
Clemeant Langlois; for bride: Gervaise 
(brother-in-law), Magdelainne Louisgeaule 
(sister), Louis and Michel Louisgeaule 
(brothers), Francois Trottier, Jean Bte. 
Hubert LaCroix (cousins), Louis Trottier 
(signed, L. Froques, cousin), Pierre Des- 
cotte (also, Dacotte, cousin). Senet, no- 
tary. 

Chatelle to assume joint guardianship 
over the minor Grondinne children. 
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19. Pierre CHOVIN, a native of the 
district, son of Charle Chovin and Marianne 
St. Aubin; with Catherine LaComble, a 
native of the parish of the Holy Family, 
widow of Jean Bte. Chartrant and of 
Claude Buyat. 


Witnesses: For groom: Jean Chovin 
(uncle), Michel Beaulieu (also, Boliu, 
cousin); [Pierre?] Durand (also, Durant), 
Michel Pichette; for bride: Raphael Gagne 
(brother-in-law), F[rancois] Trottier, Fran- 
cois Lapierre, De Rousselle (also, Derou- 
selle). Senet, notary. Groom to assume 
joint guardianship over the Chartrant chil- 
dren; 1145 livres, 6 sols set aside for the 
two minor children of Buyat. 


20. Jean Bte. DUBUQUE (also Debuc), 
a native of Montreal, son the late Andre 
DuBuque and Cesille La Croix; with Marie 
Suzanne Cesirre (signed Susane Cesirre, 
also, Cessirre), a native of the parish of the 
Holy Family at Cahokia, daughter of An- 
toinne. Cesirre, (captain and commandant at 
Cahokia) and the late Marie Francoisse 
Borré. Cahokia, Feb. 10, 1776. 

Witnesses: For groom: Auguste Du- 
buque (cousin), Jean Bte. H. La Croix, 
Amable Lepage, Antoine Girardin; for 
bride: Father, Joseph Cesirre (also, Ces- 
sirre, brother); Charle DuCharme (cousin, 
signed, Bte. Du Charme), Francois Trot- 
tier (cousin), Etienne Nicolle, Pierre 
Godin; Madame Magdeleinne Vigeé. Senet, 
notary. 

21. Louis BRUN,* son of Joseph Brun 
and Louise Parisseaux; with Mary Louise 
Trottier (also, Louise Trottier), daughter of 
Francois Trottier and Mary Louise Laroche. 
Cahokia, Feb. 13, 1776. 

Witnesses: For groom: Antoine Girardin, 
Tourenjeux (signed, Pier Godin), J. B. H. 
LaCroix; for bride: Janis (also, Janisse, 
i.e., [Pierre Lajeunesse?], cousin) [Antoine] 
Cesirre, Barbau (also, Barbeaux). Senet, 
notary. 

22. Joseph BISSONETT, a native of 
La Bay St. Peaul, Canada, son of Jean 
Bissonnett and Mary LaVoye; with Marie 
Polite Favre, a native of Canada, widow 


* The name is spelled Lebrun in all other docu- 
ments in the collection. 
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of Michel Girardin. 
1776. 


Witnesses: For groom: George Blin, 
Clement Langlois; Antoine Girardin 
(brother-in-law), Louis Trottier (signed, L. 
Troques, friend). Senet, notary. 


Cahokia, June 12, 


Bissonett to assume guardianship of minor 
children of Michel Girardin. 


23. Pierre LOCATTE, with Marie Ho- 
buchon (her third marriage). Division of 
property among the heirs of Jean Baptiste 
Halary, children of her first husband, as 
preliminary to her marriage to Locatte. 
Report of arbitrators: George Blin (son- 
in-law, husband of Susanne Halary), Fran- 
cois Trottier, Antoine Girardin, Michelle 
Beaulieu (also, Bolieu), Clement Langlois. 


Document also signed by René Locatte.: 


Senet, notary. 


Receipts of heirs, signed Sept. 4, 1776: 
Clement, Joseph and Baptiste Halary, 
George Blin, guardian for Mary Halary. 

24. Gabrielle BARON, son of Jean Bte. 
Baron and the late Dametille [Rollette], 
with Mary Louise Buteaux, daughter of 
Charle Buteaux and the late Margueritte 
Gauthier. Cahokia, Sept. 28, 1776. 

Witnesses: For groom: Pierre Somil- 
liex, Francois Trottier (cousin), Jean 
Lapensée, (also, Lapansée, godfather?), 
Jean Bte. Baron (brother); for bride: 
Father, Louis Robert (godfather), Joseph 
Desloge (cousin). Senet, notary. 

Document filed by Marie Louise Buteau, 
by consent of her husband, with Labuxiere, 
notary and clerk, in lieu of a will, Dec. 28, 
1786. 

Witnesses: Gabriel Baron, Louis Le- 
brun, M[athieu] Saucier, Fr[ancoi]s Sau- 
cier. 

25. Joseph Mary CESIRRE (also, Ces- 
sire), a native of the parish of the Holy 
Family at Cahokia, son of Antoine Cesirre 
and the late Marie Borré; with Marie 
Halary, native of same parish, daughter of 
the late Jean Bte. Halary and Marie Ho- 
buchon. Cahokia, Feb. 9, 1777. 

Witnesses: Father, Jean 
Bte. Dubuque (brother-in-law, and his 
wife) Zusanne Cesirre, Louis Cesirre 
(brother), Charle Ducharme (cousin), 
Pierre Godin, Francois Trottier; for bride: 


For groom: 
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Pierre Locatte (stepfather), Clement and 
Joseph Holary (brothers), George Blin, 
husband of Zusanne Halary (brother-in- 
law), Jean Bte. H. La Croix, husband of 
Catherine Hobuchon (uncle), Joseph Ho- 
buchon (cousin), Louis Chatelle, La Prome- 
nade. Senet, notary. 

26. Thomas BRADY, more than 25 
years old, a native of “New England of the 
village of Mberylande,” son of Nicolas 
Brady and Marie Bandle; with Marie 
Josette (also, Josephe) Larchevéque, a resi- 
dent of Cahokia, widow of Charles Le Boeuf 
(called Laflamme), daugter of Augustin 
Larchevéque and Marie Magdelene Reaume. 
Kaskaskia, May 13, 1779. 


Witnesses: For groom: Joseph Lonval 
(friend); for bride: Louis Lonval (friend). 
Witnesses signing document: J[ean] 
B[aptiste] La Croix, Richard McCarty, 
Louis Lonval, Louis Le Compte. Fr[an- 
cois] Saucier, notary. 

27. Michel CHARLI, son of Michel 
Charli and Marie Barthelemy; with Marie 
Joseph Feriti (also, Ferit), daughter of 

Feriti and Marie Joseph Che- 
Cahokia, Sept. 6, 1780. 

Witnesses: For groom: Jean Baptiste 
Dubugq[u]e (also, Dubuc), Joseph Cecire 
(friends); for bride: Pierre Roy (brother- 
in-law), the Widow Locat (sister-in-law), 
Thomas Brady (friend). F. Saucier, no- 
tary. 

28. René BOUVET, eldest son of the 
late Pierre Bouvet and Chaterine Lamarche; 
with Magdeline (also, Magdeleine) Derosier 
(also, Desrosier), widow of Jaques Ger- 
main, daughter of Bonnavanture Derosier 
and Marguerite Durivage.’ Cahokia, Sept. 
11, 1780. 

Witnesses: For groom: Ant[oine] Har- 
mand (also, Armant, captain of the militia 
at Cahokia, friend), Pierre Gassien (also, 
Gatient, friend); for bride: Joseph De- 
rosier (brother), Francois Chretien (Chri- 


valier. 


tien, friend). Also signed, Joseph Dubé. 
Fr[ancois] Saucier, notary. 
29. Michel GIRARDIN, resident of 


Holy Family Parish, Cahokia, son of the 
late Michel Girardin and Marie Favre; 
with Marie Rochelau, daughter of Michel 
Cahokia, Feb. 18, 1781. 


Rochelau. 
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Witnesses: For groom: Mother, Fran- 
cois Trottier (also, Trotier, commandant at 
Cahokia), Antoine Girardin (uncle), Michel 
Beaulieu, Jean Chauvin, Francois and 
Louis Girardin (brothers); for bride: 
Pierre Martin, Louis Lebrun, Josephe Le- 
page, Bte. Dubuc. Fr[ancoi]s Saucier, 
notary. 

30. Joseph LAPENCE, resident of Ca- 
hokia, son of the late Jean Baptiste La- 
pencé and Marie Pancrase Aubremond; 
with Catherine (also, Chaterine) Cecire, 
daughter of the late Antoine Cecire (judge 
and commandant at Cahokia) and the late 
Marie Boré. Cahokia, Feb. 18, 1781. 


Witnesses: For groom: Marie Pancrase 
(mother), Francois Trottier (also, Trotier, 
Esq., commandant at Cahokia), Jean La- 
pancé (also, Lapencé, brother), Michel 
Beaulieu, Francois Courrié and Ant. Boyé 
(cousins), Jean Chauvin; for bride: Joseph 
Cecire (brother), Jean Bte. Dubuque 
(also, Dubuc), Charle Ducharme, Jean Bte. 
H. La Croix, Pierre Roy. F. Saucier, 
notary. 


31. Jean Bte ALARY, resident of Ca- 
hokia, son of the late Bte. Alary and Marie 
Aubuchon; with Catherine Laviollette, 
more than 34 years old, widow of Pierre 
Godin (captain of the militia at Cahokia), 
daughter of the late Pierre and Agnez 
Laviolette. Cahokia, Apr. 16, 1781. 


Witnesses: For groom: Mother, Clem- 
ent Alary (brother), George Blin and 
Joseph Cecire (brothers-in-law), Jean Bte. 
H. La Croix (uncle); for bride: Francois 
Chretien and Pierre Martin (brothers-in- 
law), [Michel] Beaulieu and Ant. Boye 
(cousins), Fr[ancois] Trotier (command- 
ant at Cahokia), Clement Langlois. F. 
Saucier, notary. Alary to assume joint 
guardianship over Godin children. 


32. Antoine LAMARCHE, son of An- 
toine Lamarche and Marie Anne La Chap- 
relle;* with Magdeleine Buett (also, Buet), 
daughter of the late Alexis Buet and Mag- 
deleine Butau. Cahokia, Apr. 17, 1781. 

Witnesses: For groom: Phillippe] Ger- 
vais (cousin), J[ean] B[aptis]te H[ubert] 


* The name of Lemarche’s mother is given as 
Marie Anne Jeannot in the contract for his second 
marriage, Nov. 19, 1785. See No. 44. 
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Lacroix, Charle Lefevre, Bte. Dubuge 
(also, Dubuc), Bte. Baron; for bride: 
Charle Butau (grandfather), J. Marie 


Dorion (stepfather), Joseph Butau, Pierre 
Butau and Gabriel Baron (uncles), Michel 
Beaulieu, Antoine Boyé and George Blin 
(cousins). F. Saucier, notary. 

33. Jean Baptiste CHOISER, a native 
of Montreal, Canda, merchant at Kaskas- 
kia, son of Jean Choiser and Amable 
Bournonville; with Marie Anne Labuxiere, 
minor daughter of Joseph Labuxiere 
(state’s attorney for Virginia) and Anne 
Catherine Vifrarenne (D. S. Anne Vif- 


varene). Kaskaskia and Cahokia, July 5, 
1781. 
Witnesses: For groom: Jean Choiser 


(brother), Joseph Brazeaux (also, Brazeau, 
cousin); for bride: Father, mother, Joseph 
Labuxiere (brother), Antoine Roussel 
(uncle, husband of Francoise Vifvarenne, 
aunt). Fr. Saucier, notary. 

34. Jean Baptiste DEHAY, son of the 
late Augustin Dehay and Celeste Barbau; 
with Marie Louise Millome, daughter of 
the late Baptiste Millome and Marie Anne 
Poupart. Cahokia, Jan. 27, 1782. 

Witnesses: For groom: Fr[ancois] 
Trottier, Jean Baptiste La Croix, Michel 
Lagrave; for bride: Joseph Butau (brother- 
in-law), Raphaél Gagné (uncle), Clement 
Langlois (cousin). Also signed: Susan 
Poupart Quenel. Labuxiere, notary. 

35. Joseph BELLEFEUIL; with Therese 
Poupart, widow of Clement Langlois. 
Cahokia, Feb. 22, 1783. 

Witnesses: For groom: Augustin Dubuc 
(also, Dubuque, cousin), Laurent du 
Charme, Antoine Boyé and Pierre Roy 
(friends); for bride: Francoise Pitre 
(mother), Raphael Gagné (stepfather), 
Paul and Joseph Poupart (also, Poupar, 
brothers), Jean Bapte. Baron (brother-in- 
law), Jean Bte. H. La Croix, Gabriel Pitre 
(uncle). Fr. Saucier, notary. 

Financial provisions made for children 
by bride’s first marriage. 

36. Phillipe (also, Philipe) ENGLE, a 
native of the duchy of Darmisdat [Darrh- 
stadt], son of Philipe Engel and Marie 
An[nJe Fegelein; with Marie Joseph 
Rochelot, daughter of Michel and Marie 
Rochelot. Cahokia, Aug. 3, 1783. 
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Witness: For groom: Fr. _ Trottier, 
Antoine Girardin, Joseph Bissonnette; for 
bride: Mr. and Mrs. Michel Girardin 
(brother-in-law and sister). Fr. Saucier, 
notary. 


37. Joseph CECIRE, widower of Marie 
Alarie, son of the late Antoine Cecire and 
the late Marie Borré; with Marie Louise 
Levy, widow of Michel Monet, daughter of 
Isaac (also, Izaac) Levy and the late 
Cecile Germain. Cahokia, Aug. 6, 1783. 


Witnesses: For groom: Jean Bte. H. 
LaCroix, Francois Trottier (also, Trotier); 
for bride: Father, Antoine Reilhe (trader), 
P. Gibault (also, Gibeaut, grand vicar of 
the bishopric of Quebec). Also signed, 
Bte. Alary. Fr. Saucier, notary. 

Bride to act as mother for groom’s 
daughter by first marriage. 

38. Charle GERMAIN, resident of 
parish of Holy Family, Cahokia, son of 
Charle Germain and Josette Arcan; with 
Catherine Grondine, daughter of the late 
Ignace Grondine and Marie Gau. Cahokia, 
Oct. 12, 1783. 


Witnesses: For groom: George Blin, J. 
Bte. H. La Croix, Bte. Alary; for bride: 
Michel Gau (uncle), Fr. Trottier, Bte. 
Baron and Joseph Amlin (also, Amelin, 
cousins), the Widow Locat (godmother). 
Fr. Saucier, notary. 


39. Francois GRANMON, resident of 
Cahokia, son of Pierre Granmon and 
Doroté Loise; with Catherine Clermon 
(also, Clermont), daughter of the late 
Joseph Clermont and Catherine Obuchon. 
Cahokia, Feb. 6, 1784. 

Witnesses: For groom: Father, Fr. 
Courié and Joseph Belcour (cousins), 
Plier]re (also, Pascal) Pillet, Pierre] 
A[ntoine] Tabeaux (also, Antoine Tabaut, 
D. S., P. Tabeaux), J. Bte. (also, Bte.) 
Gaffey (also, Gaffé), J. Bte. (also, B.) 
Saucier (fmends); for bride: Catherine 
Obuchon Lacroix (mother), the Widow 
Locat (also, Locate, aunt), J. Bte. Hubert 
La Croix (stepfather), Louis and Pierre 
Clermont (also, Clairemont, Clermon, 
brothers), J. Bte. (also, Bte.) Baron 
(uncle), Joseph Obuchon (also, Hobuchon) 
and Clement and Bte. Alary (cousins), 
Paul (also, St. Paul) La Croix and Joseph 
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Bissonnette (also, Bissonet, friends). Also 
signed, Gf[abriJel Baron. Fr. Saucier, 
notary. 


40. Pierre LAFLEUR, resident of parish 
of the Holy Family, Cahokia, son of the 
late Paul Lafleur and Angelique Etier; 
with Marie Amable Lonval, daughter of 
Francois Lonval and Marie Amable Larch- 
eveque. Cahokia, Feb. 8, 1784. 


Witnesses: For groom: William and 
James (also, Jaques) Grant (friends), John 
(also, Jean) Reeves (cousin), Benjamin 
Lyon (also, Liyon), Laurant Ducharme, 
Antoine Reilhe (also, Reyé), Nicolas 
Marchessau (also Marchessaux), Pierre 
Choteau (also, Choutau), Raphael Gagné, 
Bte. Baron; for bride: Father and mother, 
Thomas Brady (uncle), Louis Gaud (also, 
Gaut), Louis Dulonchan (brother-in-law), 
Pierre Roy, Isaac Levy, Ant. Harmand 
(also, Armant). Fr. Saucier, notary. 

41. Jean Pierre (also, Pierre) ROY 
(called Papancé), widower of Cecile La- 
jeunnesse; with Marguerite Lefevre (also, 
Lefebure), widow of J. Bte. Lalande, 
daughter of Jean Marie Lefebvre and the 
late Marie Louise Rondau. Cahokia, Jan. 
16, 1785. 


Witnesses: For groom: Joseph Roy 
(D. S., Joseph) and Fr. Xavier Roy 
(D. S., Francois) Lapancé (brothers), 
Ant[oi]n[e] Boyee (also, Boyé), Bte. 
Bergeon and Fr. Courié (also, Courrié, 
cousins), Pierre Prevost; for bride: Father, 
the Widow Lalande (mother-in-law), Lau- 
rent Lefebvre (brother), Roy, (also, 
Lapansee Saucier?, cousin), Bte. Saucier. 
Fr. Saucier, notary. Roy to share in rear- 
ing and educating the Lalande children. 


42. Leon LEPAGE, son of Joseph Le- 
page and the late Magdeleine Vigé; with 
Felicite Picar, daughter of the late Pierre 
Picar and Felicité Entaya. Cahokia, Apr. 
10, 1785. 

Witnesses: For groom: Gervaise and 
Lefevre (cousins), Ant. Girardin and An- 
toine Boyé (friend)s; for bride: Mother, 
Jean Baptiste Dubuque (also, Dubuc) and 
Bte. Saucier (friends), Arundel, Ant. P. 
Tabeaux (D. S., P. Tabeaux, also, A. 
Tabaux). Fr. Saucier, notary. 


43. Joseph LAMBER (also, Lambert), 
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master tanner, a native of the parish of St. 
Antoine in the government cf Trois 
Rivieres, Canada, resident of Cahokia, son 
of Jean Lambert and Marie Biron, residing 
in Canada; with Marie Louise Durbois, 
widow of Jean Bte. Mahyou, daughter of 
Pierre Durbois and the late Marie Anne 
Deshetres. Cahokia, July 4, 1785. 

Witnesses: For groom: Henry Biron 
(D. S., HBI, cousin), Claude Chesnier 
(friend); for bride: Pierre Roy, Michel 
Charly, Louis Gaud (also, Giraud). La- 
buxiere, notary. 


44. Antoine LAMARCHE, born at La 
Point Autremble in Montreal, diocese of 
Quebec, Canada, widower of Madeleine 
Buet, son of Antoine Lamarche and the late 
Marie Anne  /Jeannot;* with Marie 
BEQUET, aged 18 years, daughter of Jean 
Bte. Bequet and Elizabeth Marchetaud. 
Jean Bte. Dubuque deputizing for Mr. 
Bequet, absent. Cahokia, Nov. 19, 1785. 

Witnesses: For groom: Jean Marie 
Dorion (grandfather of and deputy guard- 
ian for Lamarche’s minor daughter), 
Philip (also, Philipe) Gervais, Antoine 
Boyer, Louis Deslonchampe; for bride: 
Mother, Jean Bte. (D. S., B.) Dubuque, 
Francois Trottier (also, Trotier, captain of 
militia and commandant at Cahokia), 
Jean Bte. Bergeron, Joseph Roy Lapensée; 
also signed: Charles Bequest. Labuxiere, 
notary. 

Bride to assume joint guardianship over 
Lamarche’s daughter by his first wife. 


45. Nicolas BOISMENU, a native of the 
parish of the Holy Family, government of 
Montreal, resident of Cahokia, son of the 
late André Boismenu and the late Made- 
leine Daniel; with Marguerite Palmier 
Beaulieu, a native of the parish of the Holy 
Family at Cahokia, minor daughter of the 
late Michel Palmier Beaulieu and Angelique 
Chauvin. Cahokia, Jan. 28, 1786. 

Witnesses: For groom: Francois Trot- 
tier (also, Trotier, captain of the militia 
and commandant at Cahokia), Andrew Boll 
(also, André Boyle, merchant), and Louis 
Lebrun (friends); for bride: Mother, and 
Bte. Saucier, Mathieu Saucier and Joseph 
Roy Lepansée (cousins). Also signed: 








* See also, note to No. 32. 
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P. Tabeaux, J. B. H. La Croix, W. Arundel, 
Henry Biron (D. S., HBI). Labuxiere, 
notary. 


46. Francois Xavier Roy (D. S., Fran.) 
LAPANCE (also, Lapensée), a native of 
the parish of the Holy Family at Cahokia, 
aged 24 years, son of the late Jean Bte. 
Lapensee and the late Marie Obreman; 
with Thereze Godin, minor daughter of the 
late Pierre Godin and Catherine Laviolette 
(also Laviolete, now Mrs. Jean Bte. Alary). 
Cahokia, Jan 28, 1786. 

Witnesses: For groom: Jeannot Roy 
(D. S. Roi) Lapancé (also, Lapensée) 
and Joseph Roy (also, Joseph) Lapensée 
(brothers), Francois Trottier (Trotier, cap- 
tain of the militia), P[ierre] Antoine Ta- 
beaux (D. S. P. Tabeaux, also Antoine 
Thabault), Gabriel Ceré; for bride: Pierre 
Martin and Henry Biron (D. S., HBI, un- 
cles), Antoine Boyer, Jean Bte. H. La Croix 
and William Arundel (friends). Also 
signed: J. Bte. Alary. Labuxiere, notary. 


47. Pierre LAPERCHE (called St. 
Jean), a native of the parish of the As- 
sumption, government of Montreal, Canada, 
a resident of Cahokia, son of the late 
Pierre Laperche and the late Madeleine 
Langlois [?]; with Marie Thereze Chres- 
tien, 21 years old, a native of the parish of 
the Holy Family at Cahokia, daughter of 
the late Francois Chrestien and the late 
Marie Thereze Ste. Ive. Cahokia, Feb. 25, 
1786. 


Witnesses: For groom: Augustin Du- 
buque, Louis Laperche (cousin), Pierre 
Antoine Tabeaux (D. S., P. Tabeaux, also, 
Thabault), William Arundel, Jean Francois 
Duchenau; for bride: Henry Biron (guar- 
dian and stepfather), Bte. Alary (subrogate 
guardian), Mathieu Saucier (cousin), Fr. 
Trottier (Trotier, captain of the militia, 
commandant at Cahokia), Antoine Boyer, 
Pierre Troge. Labuxiere, notary. 


48. Jean Bte DUMAY, a native of St. 
Genevieve, government of Montreal, a resi- 
dent of Cahokia, son of the late Pierre 
Dumay and the late ............ Cadieu 
(who resided at La Riviere des Prairie); 
with Felicite Peltier, a native of the parish 
of the Kas[kaskia?], resident of Cahokia, 
widow of Pierre Picart, daughter of Antoine 
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Peltier and Marie Anne Doza. 
June 10, 1786. 


Witnesses: For groom: Francois Courier, 
Antoine Boyer, Jean Bte. H. La Croix 
(friends); for bride: Antoine Morin 
(brother-in-law), Jean Bte. Dubuque 
(friend). Labuxiere, notary. 

Supplement: Inventory of Bride’s assets, 
signed by Jean Bte. Dumay, Antoine Boyer, 
Pierre Lafleur, Fr. Courier, J. B. La Croix 
and Labuxiere, notaries. 


49. Alexis BRISSON, a native of St. 
Pierre Les Bequet, government of Trois 
Rivieres, Canada, a resident of Cahokia, 
son of Francois Brisson and Genevieve 
Pepin; with Julienne Locat, widow of Pierre 
Roy, a native and resident of this parish 
at Cahokia, daughter of the late Pierre 
Locat and the late Josephte Chevalier. 
Cahokia, Sept. 25, 1786. 

Witnesses: For groom: Antoine Girar- 
din, Jean Bte. Bergeron; for bride: Fran- 
cois Courier, Jean Bte. H. La Croix. La- 
buxiere, notary. 


Cahokia, 


Brisson to assume joint guardianship over 
bride’s children by prior marriage. 


50. Francois BIGNIER, a native and 
resident of Prairie du Pont, son of Joseph 
and the late Marie Jeanne Bignier; with 
Marie Louise Lemire, resident of Prairie 
du Pont, widow of Louis Giroux. Prairie 
du Pont, Jan. 8, 1787. 

Witnesses: For groom: Father, Joseph 
Desloges, Rene Bouvet; for bride: ” Antoine 
Girardin, Michael Antaya, Raphael Gagnez. 
Labuxiere, notary. 


51. Pierre DURBOIS, a native of De- 
troit, resident of Cahokia, son of Jean Bte. 
Durbois and the late Marie Anne Deshe- 
tres; with Catherine Lefevre, aged about 
17 years, a native of the parish of the Holy 
Family at Cahokia, resident of Cahokia, 
daughter of Francois Lefevre (called Cour- 
ier) and the late Marguerite Pilet. Cahokia, 
Mar. 10, 1787. 

Witnesses: For groom: Father and 
Joseph Lamber (also, Lambert) (brother- 
in-law); for bride: Father, Louis Pilet and 
Jean Bte. Lamilote (also, Milot, maternal 
uncles), Pierre Troge; also signed: Felicité 
Pilet, Louis Milot and F[rancoi]s Lambert. 
Labuxiere, notary. 
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52. Francois GERONNE, a native of 
Quebec, Canada, resident of Prairie du 
Pont, son of the late Jean Geronne and 
the late Marie Madeleine Chayé; with 
Marie Louise Lemire, a native of Caye St. 
Paul, government of Quebec, resident of 
Prairie du Pont, widow of Louis Giroux 
and of Francois Bignier, daughter of the 
late Louis Lemire and the late Marie 
Duchesne. Prairie du Pont, Apr. 16, 1787. 


Charles (also, 
Francois Alexandre 


Witnesses: For groom: 
Charle) Germain, 
(friends); for bride: Phillipe Engel (also, 
Philipe Angel), Michel Peltier, (called 
Antaya). Also signing: A. Girardin, Fran- 
cois Geronne, Michel Girardin. Labuxiere, 
notary. 

Geronne to assume guardianship of the 
Giroux children with Michel Peltier (called 
Antaya) as subrogate guardian. 

53. Pierre GODIN, about 23 years old, 
a native of the parish of the Holy Family, 
Cahokia, son of the late Pierre Godin and 
Catherine Laviolette (now Mrs. Jean Bte. 
Alary); with Marie Clermont, daughter of 
the late Joseph Clermont and Catherine 
Aubuchon (now Mrs. Jean Bte. La Croix). 
Prairie du Pont, Sept. 1, 1788. 


Witnesses: For groom: Jean Bte. (also, 
Bte.) Alary (stepfather), Mother, Pierre 
Martin and Henry Biron (D. S., HBI, un- 
cles), Mathieu Saucier and Francois Le- 
pancé (also, Lapensée, brothers-in-law); 
for bride: Jean Bte. H. La Croix (step- 
father), Mother, Louis Clermont (brother), 
André Lalande and Antoine Aubuchon 
(uncles), Francois Trottier (also, Trotier, 
commandant and cousin), Francois Saucier 
(friend). Also signed: Elisabet Aubuchon. 
Labuxiere, notary. 


54. Gabriel BARON, a native and resi- 
dent of the. Holy Family Parish, Cahokia, 
widower of Marie Buteau, son of the late 
Jean Bte. Baron and the late Damitelle 
Rolet; with Thereze (also, Therese) 


Harmand, a native of the parish of St. 
Pierre les Bequez, government of Trois 
Rivieres, a resident of Cahokia, widow of 
Alexis Thabault, daughter of Antoine Har- 
mand and the late Josepthe Telier. Ca- 
hokia, June 14, 1789. 

For groom: Jean Bte. (also, 


Witnesses: 
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Bte.) Baron (brother), Francois Trottier 
(also, Trotier, commandant at Cahokia), 
Francois Saucier, Jean Bte. H. La Croix, 
Louis Chatel, Louis Gaud, Charles (also, 
Charle) Germain, Jean Bte. Dubuque; for 
bride: Father, Gabriel and Amant Telier 
(uncles), Pierre Laperche, Henry Biron 
(D. S., HBI), Paul Poupard (also, Pou- 
part). Labuxiere, notary. 

Baron to assume jonit guardianship over 
the four minor children by Thabault. 


55. Francois Xavier CABASSIER, aged 
26 years, a native of the parish of the Im- 
maculate Conception at Kaskaskia, a resi- 
dent of Prairie du Pont, son of the late 
Louis Cabassier and Victoire Domet; with 
Marie Amable Lemay, aged 19 years, a 
native of Vincennes, a resident of Prairie 
du Pont, daughter of Louis Lemay (D. S., 
Loui Lemé) and Marie Charlotte LeBoeuf. 
Prairie du Pont, Sept. 29, 1789. 

Witnesses: For groom: Mother, Pierre 
Cabassier (brother), Charles Germain, Nico- 
las Boismenu; for bride: Father and 
Mother, Joseph Boisvert, Francois Arnoux 
(also, Harnoux); also signed: Widow Ca- 
bassier. Labuxiere, notary. 


56. Jean Bte. CABASSIER ,aged more 
than 30 years, a native of the parish of the 
Immaculate Conception, Kaskaskia, a resi- 
dent of Prairie du Pont, son of the late 
Louis Cabassier and Victoire Doumet (also, 
Domat); with Angelique Barquan, about 17 
years old, a native of Vincennes, a resident 
of Prairie du Pont, daughter of the late 
Dominique Barquan and Josepthe Poirier. 
Prairie du Pont, Jan. 31, 1790. 

Witnesses: For groom: Mother, Charle 
Germain, Nicolas Boismenu; for bride: 
Mother, Pierre Guyon (stepfather and 
guardian), Michel Peltier (called Antoya), 
Charle Le Croix; also signed: Joseph Des- 
loges. Labuxiere, notary. 


57. Francois COLINE, master black- 
smith, about 34 years old, a native of Leon 
in old Castille, resident of Cahokia, son of 
Francois Coline and Francoise Lavigne; 
with Lisette Marie Louise Guitare, aged 15 
years, born on the Island of Jesus, near 
Montreal, a resident of Prairie du Pont, 
daughter of Guion Pierre Guitarre. Prairie 
du Pont, Feb. 20, 1791. 
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Witnesses: For groom: Philippe Engel, 
Joseph Lambert: For bride: Father, 
Josette Poirié (stepfather), Joseph Poirié, 
Baptiste Cabassié. Jn. Dumoulin, notary. 


58. André BEQUET, a native of Cahokia, 
son of J[ean] Baptiste (also, Baptiste) 
Béquet and Izabelle Marchetau; with Julie 
Roy, a native of Cahokia, of legal age, 
daughter of Pierre Roy and Julienne Lo- 
chat. Cahokia, Aug. 12, 1792. 


Witnesses: For groom: Father, Charles 
Germain, Henry Biron. (D. S., HBI); for 
bride: Jean Deck(?), Louis Lebrun. Jn. 
Dumoulin, county judge. 

59. Pierre LAJEUNESSE, a resident of 
Cahokia, son of Pierre Lajeunesse and 
Marie Riyiére; with Pélagie Picard, daugh- 
ter of Pierre Picard and Felicité Peltié. 
Cahokia, Oct. 8, 1792. 


Witnesses: For groom: Jean Lapencée 
(brother-in-law), André Béquet (friend); 


for bride: Leon Lepage and Clemand 
Trotier (also, Trotie, brothers-in-law). 
Also signed: Francois Cottard, Louis 


Roulet. Jn. Dumoulin, judge. 


60. Pierre LIZE, a native of the parish 
of Champlain, province of Quebec, Canada, 
resident of Cahokia, son of Jaque Lizé and 
Magdelaine La Porte; with Louise (also, 
Lisette) Lebrun, a native of Cahokia, 
daughter of Louis Lebrun and Marie Louise 
Trotié. Cahokia, Sept. 27, 1793. 


Witnesses: For groom: Bte. de Champ- 
lain, P[ier]re Antoine Tebeaux; for bride: 
Franc[oi]s Trotié, Jos[epJh Trotié, Clem- 
and Trotie, Auguste Trottier (also, Trotié), 
J{ean] Bapt[is]te Dubuque (also, Dubuc), 
Louis Chatel. Also signed: Wm. Arundel, 
Joseph Demerait. Jn. Dumoulin, notary. 


61. Auguste CLERMOND, a native of 
Cahokia, son of the late Joseph Clermond 
and Catherine Aubuchon; with Marianne 
Lepage, a native of Cahokia (also, “of 
the diocese of Quebec, Canada’), widow 
of Jos[ep]h Lapancé, daughter of the late 
Joseph Lepage and Jenevieve Frichet. 
Cahokia, Feb. 24, 1794. 

Witnesses: For groom: J[ea]n B[aptis]te 
H. LaCroix (stepfather), Pierre Clermond 
(brother); for bride: Mother, Antoine Le- 
page (brother), Fran[coi]s Saucier, J[ea]n 
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Lapancé (D. S., Francois Lapancé). Jn. 
Dumoulin, judge. 

62. Pierre CHARTIE, a native of Que- 
bec, Canada, son of Louis and Magdelaine 
Chartie; with Susanne Godin, a native of 
St. Clair Co., daughter of the late Pierre 


Godin and Catherine Laviolette. Cahokia, 
Aug. 30, 1794. 
Witnesses: For groom: Michel Chartié 


(uncle), Joseph Genereux, Auguste (also, 
August) Biron; for bride: Baptist Alarie 
(also, Alari, stepfather), Pierre Godin 
(brother), Francois Lapancé (also, La- 
Pancée, brother-in-law). Also signed: 
M[al]th[i]e[u] Saucier, Henry Biron D.S., 
HBI), Pierre Martin. Jn. Dumoulin, 
notary. 

63. Toussaint (also, Tousaint) CHAR- 
TRANT, over 25 years of age, a native of 
St. Genevieve, government of Montreal, 
Canada, a resident of Prairie du Pont, son 
of the late Amable Chartrant and Marie 
Desormais; with Marie GERVAIS, a resi- 
dent of Prairie du Pont, minor daughter of 
Phillip Gervais and Magdelaine Gaud. 
Prairie du Pont, Feb. 2, 1796. 


Witness: For groom: Jean Bapt[ist]Je 
Chartrant (brother), Jean Bapt[iste] 
Mercier (brother-in-law) ; for _ bride: 


Father, Louis Gervais (brother), Francois 
Grondine (also, Grondin) and Jaque Mail- 
liot (cousins). William St. Clair, notary. 

64. Joseph LEPAGE, a native of Ca- 
hokia, son of Joseph Lepage and Gene- 
vieve Frichet of the province of Quebec, 
Canada; with Thérese Godin, a native and 
resident of Cahokia, widow of Francois 
Xavier Lapencée, daughter of Pierre Godin 
and Catherine Laviolette. Cahokia, Apr. 
18, 1796. 

Witnesses: For groom: Antoine Le- 
page, Jean Baptiste Dubuque; for bride: 
Baptist Alari (also, Alarie), Pierre Godin. 
Also signed: Pierre Martin. Jn. Dumou- 
lin, notary. 


65. Edouard HEBERD, about 25 years 
old, a native of the province of Quebec, 
Canada, son of Jean Heberd and Mar- 
guerite Dupuis; with Marie Barbe Baron, 
a resident of Cahokia, daughter of Jean 
Baptiste Baron and the late Marie Pou- 
pard. Cahokia, Jan. 9, 1797. 
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Witnesses: For groom: Jean Baptiste 
Dubuque, Nicolas Jarrot, Louis Pinsoneau 


(also, Pinsonneau); for bride: Joseph 
Trotiere (also, Trotié, brother-in-law), 
Louis Lebrun, Denis Valentin. Jn. 


Dumoulin, notary. 


66. Pierre COMPAGNIOT, a native of 
New Orleans, reared at Vincennes, son of 
Francois Compagnot and Marianne Boma- 
gou; with Marguerite Lefevre (Courié) of 
Cahokia, daughter of Francois Lefevre and 
Marguerite Pillet. Cahokia, Apr. 25, 1797. 


Witnesses: For groom: Francois Le- 
fevre, Louis Bouillard; for bride: Louis 
Lebrun, Pierre Lizé. Also signed: Pascal 


Courié, Louis Pillet, Michel Pilet, Francois 
Trotié, Bte. Dubuque. John Dumoulin, 
notary. 

67. Francois LEFEVRE, of Cahokia, son 
of Francois Lefevre and Marguerite Pilet; 
with Julie Lebrun, of Cahokia, daughter of 
Louis Lebrun and Marie Louise Trotié. 
Cahokia, Apr. 29, 1797. 

Witnesses: For groom: Nicolas Jarrot, 
Francois Trotie; for bride: Father, Jean 
Baptiste Dubuque (major of the militia). 
Also signed: Louis and Michel Pilet, Pas- 
cal Lefevre, Louis Bouillard), Joseph and 
Augus Trotier, Clemand Trotié. Jn. Du- 
moulin, notary. 

68. John HAY, a natice of Detroit, son 
of the Honorable John Hay, (Lieutenant 
Governor of Detroit and its dependencies) 
and Marie Julie Beaume; with Marguerite 
Poupard (called Lafleur), of Cahokia, 
daughter of Joseph Poupard and Louise 
Chenié. Cahokia, June 17, 1797. 


Witnesses: For groom: William St. 
Clair, William Arundel; for bride: Bap- 
tiste Dubuque, Baptiste Saucier. Also 
signed: William Arundel “for William St. 
Clair,” Gideon D. Pendleton. Jn. Dumou- 
lin, notary. 

69. Pierre LIZE, of Cahokia, son of 
Jaque Lizé and Magdelaine Laporte 
(parish of Champlain, province of Quebec, 
Canada; with Marie Giroux, daughter of 
Joseph Giroux and Angelique Lamarche. 
Cahokia, Feb. 2, 1799. 

Witnesses: For groom: Joseph Troter 
(also, Trotie), Louis Pinsonneau; for bride: 
Louis Comte (uncle), Jacob (also Jaque) 
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Lamarche. Also signed: Louis Lebrun, 
Isidore LaCroix, Francois and Clemand 
Trotié, Brazil Lofton. Jn. Dumoulin, no- 
tary and commandant. 

70. Pierre GUERIN, son of Jean Bap- 
tiste Guérin and Josette Bureau; with 
Helene Leboeuf, daughter of Philipe Le- 
boeuf and Mariane La France. Cahokia, 
Sept. 27, 1800. 


Witnesses: For groom: Lange Guérin 
(brother), Louis Pinsonneau (also, Pin- 
Demet; for bride: 


soneau), Francois 
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Thomas Brady, Louis Lecomte, Denis Val- 
entin. Jn. Dumoulin, notary. 

71. Joseph GRENIE, son of Francois 
Grenié and Angelique Choset who give 
their consent; with Isabelle Cochran, 
daughter of Robert Cochran and Marie 
Filgierse. Cahokia, May 3, 1802. 

Witnesses: For groom: John Dehay, 
Michel Lagrave (also, Lagrove); for bride: 


Etienne Pinsono (also, Pinsonneau), 
Joseph Manégre. Also signing: Father 
and Mother, Denis Valanten, [Thomas] 


Brady. Jn. Dumoulin, notary. 
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Alary, J. B. (31); Alary, see also Halary; 
Aubuchon, Catherine (5); Aubuchon, see 
also Hobuchon. 

Baron, Gabriel (Gabrielle) (24, 54); 
Baron, J. B. (8); Baron, M. B. (65); Bar- 
quan, Angelique (56); Barsalou, Nicolas 
(2); Beaulieu, M. P. (45); Belleveuil, 


Joseph (35); Bequet, Andre (58); Bequet, . 


Marie (44); Bignier, Francois (50); Big- 
nier, Mrs. Francois, see Lemire, M. L.; 
Bissonett, Joseph (22); Bissonnet, Louis 
(7); Bissonnest, Mrs. Louis, see Halary, 
Susanne; Blin, Georges (17); Boismenu, 
Nicolas (45); Bouvet, Rene (28); Brady, 
Thomas (26); Brisson, Alexis (49); Brun, 
Louis (21); Brun, see also Lebrun; Buet, 
Magdeleine (32); Buiette, Mrs. Alexis, see 
Buteaux, M. M.; Buteaux, M. L. (24); 
Buteaux, M. M. (11); Buyat, Mrs. Claude, 
see La Comble, Catherine. ; 
Cabassier, F. X. (55); Cabassier, J. B. 
(56); Cecire, Catherine (30); Cecire, 
Joseph (37); Cesirre, J. M. (25); Cesirre, 
M. S. (20); Cesirre, see also Cecire; Charli, 
Michel (27); Chartié, Pierre (62); Char- 
trant, Toussaint (63); Chatelle, Louis (18); 
Choiser, J. B. (33); Chovin, Pierre (19); 
Chrestien, M. T. (47); Chrestien, see also 


Cretien; Clermond, Auguste (61); Cler- 
mont, Catherine (39); Clermont, Mrs. 
Joseph, see Aubuchon, Catherine; Cler- 


mont, Marie (53); Cochran, Isabelle (71); 
Coline, Francois (57); Compagniot, Pierre 
(66); Compte, Mrs. Charle, see Loire, 
Mary Jeanne; Compte, Louis (14); 
Compte, see also Le Compt; Courier, see 
LeFevre; Cozinus, Pierre (6); Cretien, 


Francois; Cretien, see also Chrestien. 

Dehay, J. B. (34); Derosier, Magdeleine 
(28); Desloge, Joseph (10); Desnoyer, 
G.M. (10); Dorion, J. M. (11); Dorion, 
Pierre (9); Dubuque, J. B. (20); Dumay, 
J. B. (48); Durbois, M. L. (43); Durbois, 
Pierre (51). 

Engel, Phillipe (36). 

Favre, M. P. (22); Feriti, M. J. (27). 


Gagné, Raphelle (15); Germain, Charle 
(38); Germain, Mrs. Jaques, see Derosier, 
Magdeleine; Geronne, Francois (52); Ger- 
vais, Marie (63); Girardin, Michel (29); 
Girardin, Mrs. Michel, see Favre, M. P.; 
Giroux, Joseph (13); Giroux, Mrs. Louis, 
see Lemire, M. L.; Giroux, Marie (69); 
Godin, Pierre (53); Godin, Mrs. Pierre, see 
Laviolette, Catherine; Godin, Susanne (62); 
Godin, Therese (46, 64); Granmon, Fran- 
cois (39); Grenié, Joseph (71); Grondine, 
Catherine (38); Grondinne, Mrs. Ignace, 
see Louisgeaule, M. C.; Guerin, Pierre 
(70); Guitare, L. M. L. (57). 


Halary, Mrs. Baptiste, see Hobuchon, 
Marie; Halary, Marie (25); Halary, M. S. 
(7); Halary, Suzanne (17); Halary, see also 
Alary; Harmand, Thereze (54); Hay, John 
(68); Heberd, Edouard (65); Hobuchon, 
Marie (23). 

Labuxiere, M. A. (33); Lachance, Mrs. 
Joseph, see Poupard, Theresse; LaComble, 
Catherine (19); LaCroix, J. B. H. (5); 
Laflamme, see LeBoeuf, Charles; Lafleur, 
see Poupard; Lajeunesse, Pierre (59); La- 
lande, Mrs. J. B., see Lefebvre, Marguerite; 
Lamarche, Angelique (13); Lamarche, An- 
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toine (32, 44); Lamarche, M. J. (4, 14); 
Lambert, Joseph (43); Lamgdoc, Joseph 
(4); Lamgdoc, Mrs. Joseph, see Lamarche, 
M. J.; Langlois, Clement (3); Langlois, 
Mrs. Clement, see Poupart, Therese; La- 
pancé, Mrs. Joseph, see Lepage, Marianne; 
Lapancé, also Lapencée, see also Roy; 
Laperche, Pierre, called St. Jean (47); Lar- 
cheveque, M. J. (26); Laviolette, Catherine 
(31). 


Le Boeuf, Mrs. Charles, see Larcheveque, 
M. J.; Leboeuf, Helene (70); Lebrun, Julie 
(67); Lebrun, Louise (60); Lebrun, see also 
Brun; Lefebvre, see Lefevre; Lefevre, 
Catherine, called Courier (51); Lefevre, 
Francois (67); Lefevre, Marguerite (41, 
66); Lemay, Louis (12); Lemay, M. A. 
(55); Lemire, M. L. (50, 52); Lepage, 
Joseph (64); Lepage, Mrs. Joseph, see 
Vigé, Magdelaine; Lepage, Leon (42); Le- 
page, Madeleine (2); Lepage, Marianne 
(61); Levy, M. L. (37). 


Lizé, Pierre (60, 69); Locat, Julienne 
(49); Locatte, Pierre (23); Loire, M. L. 
(12); Loize, Agnez (6); Lonval, Charlotte 
(16); Lonval, M. A. (40); Louisgeaule, 
Louis (16); Louisgeaule, M. C. (18). 
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Mahyou, Mrs. J. B., see Durbois, M. L.; 
Marleaux, Mrs. Claude, see Halary, M. S.; 
Marchetteaux, Genevieve, see Desnoyer, 
Genevieve Marchetteaux; Millome, M. L. 
(34); Monet, Mrs. Michel, see Levy, M. L. 

Peltier, Felicite (48); Picar, Felicite 
(42); Picard, Pelagie (59); Picart, Mrs. 
Pierre, see Peltier, Felicité; Pitre, Fran- 
coise (15); Poupard, Marie (8); Poupard, 
Marguerite, called Lafleur (68); Poupard, 
Mrs. Peaul, see Pitre, Francoise; Poupard, 
Pierre, called Lafleur (40); Poupart, The- 
rese, called Lafleur (3, 35); Prevost, Mrs. 
J. B., see Loize, Agnes. 

Rochelau, Marie (29); Rochelot, M. J. 
(36); Roy, Francois Xavier, called Lapancé 
(46); Roy, Mrs. F. X., called Lapencée, 
see Godin, Therese; [Roy], Mrs. Joseph 
[called] Lapancé, see Lepage, Marianne; 
Roy, Julie (58); Roy, Pierre, called la- 
pancé (41); Roy, Mrs. Pierre, see Locat, 
Julienne. 


St. Ive, Theresse (1); St. Jean, see La- 


"perche, Pierre, called St. Jean. 


Thabault, Mrs. Alexis, see Harmand, 
Thereze; Trottier, M. L. (21). 
Vigé, Magdelaine (9). 





(Continued from page 253) 


which the child can read himself. Many 
are old books which have stood the test of 


time; many of the new ones may become 


classics too. All of them are illustrated 
with amusing and artistic pictures. Copies 
of the list are available the Editorial Dept. 
of the Cincinnati Ohio Public Library for 
10c. 
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With Miss Mernll’s retirement March, 1945, from A. L. A. activities, Illinois has lost 
a staunch worker for the best interest of the public, tax supported libraries and the 
nearly two million persons without library service. Understanding Miss Merrill as we do, 
we know that even though she has retired from direct activity, her interest in Illinois 
will not. be on her “retirement list” and that every bit of progress in the state will be 
watched by her with the greatest enthusiasm. Her leadership in causing individuals and 
organizations to “think libraries” and the standards which she helped to establish as the 
goal for libraries to work toward, will be a continuing and a motivating force toward such 
progress in Illinois. We are deeply grateful that Julia Wright Merrill chose to devote her 
exceptional vision and energy as a pioneer to “go before, preparing the way for others” 


in public library service. 


Note: Miss Merrill’s new address is 245 Gilman St., Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati 19, 


Ohio. 

















ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
CONFERENCE 


DATES: October 10, 11, 12 
PLACE: Springfield 


HEADQUARTERS: Abraham Lincoln Hotel 





MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW 














